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MISLEADING ANALYSES 


The view that ‘the sole and whole function of philosophy’ is ‘ the 
detection of the sources in linguistic idioms of recurrent misconstructions 
and absurd theories ’ has, in the past 20 years, become widespread among 
practising philosophers in England. The absurd theories are, of course, 
metaphysical, for among these philosophers absurdity has come to be re- 
garded more or less as the hall-mark of metaphysics. And as the scope of 
philosophical investigation is limited to linguistic analysis, any other sort 
of philosophy is classed as metaphysics, so that, as the movement has ad- 
vanced and linguistic analysis has been more widely practised, every other 
sort of philosophy has become discredited. In the words of Mr. Antony 
Flew, ‘ enterprises of metaphysical construction have seemed less and less 
practicable, less and less respectable. For anyone who has seen how much 
muddle and perplexity, how much paradox and absurdity, has already 
been traced back to its tainted sources in misleading idiom, or in unexplained 
and unnoticed distortions of standard English, must suspect that any 
further metaphysical construction which he might be tempted to erect 
would soon meet with a similar humiliating and embarrassing débacle under 
the assaults of the new “‘ logic and critic ” ’.4 

One is led to reflect that English is not the only language in which meta- 
physics has been known to flourish, and it is surely remarkable that the 
uncritical use of languages differing widely in idiom and standard forms 
should have given rise to the same absurdities and to similar metaphysical 
theories, or that metaphysical doctrines propounded in one language should 

1Logic and Language (Oxford, 1952), p. 9. 
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so frequently appear plausible in another. Further, if the temptation to 
erect metaphysical constructions results from a conviction which has not 
been shaken by such linguistic analysis as has already been undertaken, 
the philosopher who is deterred from it by fear of humiliation under the 
attacks of the new criticism is surely lacking both in moral courage and in 
intellectual integrity. If and in so far as we really do, as a result of our 
facons de parler, commit the sort of errors alleged and fall into the sort of 
muddles exhibited, linguistic analysis is performing a valuable and indeed 
a necessary service. If its method is sound and does not itself suffer from 
errors and confusions, we may pursue it with confidence. But are these 
conditions fulfilled? So devastating have the effects of the new ‘logic 
and critic’ upon the old type of philosophizing seemed to be (even though, 
for the most part, the actually expounded theories of the older philosophers 
have not been directly subjected to it) that the new method has itself largely 
escaped criticism. Yet the more effective it is, the more important it is 
that it should not be accepted lightly or without critical examination. 

In order to avoid the accusation of basing my criticism upon assumptions 
which the exponents of the new method would reject, I shall confine myself 
to particular examples of it and shall choose for this purpose some of the 
papers re-published in Mr. Flew’s book, Logic and Language, noting his 
warning that his authors do not all claim to be in mutual agreement and 
that many of them would not to-day stand by all they have written in 
these essays. This will not matter so long as we criticize each on its own 
merits. For if subsequent changes in the authors’ opinions are such as 
to correct errors and nullify criticism, they are to be welcomed (and should 
be published); but if they do not so modify the position as to make the 
criticism inapplicable, they do not affect the issue. Moreover, it would be 
readily admitted that all these essays have in common the claim to reveal 
ways in which linguistic forms can mislead us into propounding metaphysical 
doctrines which are disreputable, and in so far as any criticism affects this 
claim it touches them all. 


I. Awnatysis oF MISLEADING EXPRESSIONS. 

I shall begin with what Professor Ryle calls ‘ systematically misleading 
expressions ’, taking them in the order in which he deals with them. First, 
quasi-ontological statements, such as ‘ God exists ’, ‘Satan does not exist’, 
‘Mr. Pickwick is a fiction or figment’, ‘Mr. Baldwin is a genuine entity’, 
are said to be systematically misleading because they do not assert or deny 
genuine characters of genuine subjects or record genuine facts, though 
they resemble in grammatical form statements which do (such as ‘ Capone 
is not a philosopher’). ‘“... is an existent”, “. . . is an entity ” are only 


bogus predicates, and that of which (in grammar) they are asserted is only 
a bogus subject ’.? 
How then do we distinguish genuine subjects? Merely by the fact that 
we assert of them genuine predicates? If so, and if ‘real’, ‘ existent’, 
*Ibid., p. 17. 
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and the like, are not genuine predicates, only that is a genuine subject of 
which reality, existence, or genuine being is not asserted. The case of Mr. 
Baldwin is significant (to be more up to date let us take Mr. Churchill). 
If I say ‘ Mr. Churchill is a famous person ’, he is a genuine subject; but 
if I say ‘ Mr. Churchill is a genuine entity ’, he ceases to be one. But ‘ genuine 
subject ’, if it means anything, means ‘ genuine entity’. Professor Ryle’s 
protest is against the multiplication of bogus entities by the hypostatization 
of bogus subjects, so by genuine subjects he must mean to refer to genuine 
entities. It would seem, therefore, that a genuine entity is only genuine 
when it is not stated to be so and becomes bogus as soon as it is identified 
as a genuine existent. But this is absurd. 

This conclusion cannot be avoided by saying that, in the propositions 
quoted above, it is not Mr. Churchill himself who is either a genuine or a 
bogus subject, but the name ‘ Mr. Churchill’, for in neither case is the 
assertion made of the name, but, in both, of the person. But we are told 
that this is not so, that ‘ Mr. Churchill is a genuine entity ’ is not about Mr. 
Churchill. But it is about something, for we are also explicitly warned that 
it is ‘ not only significant but true’, that it does not mislead its naive user 
and need not mislead the philosopher. Accordingly, it may be paraphrased 
somewhat like this: ‘There is somebody called Mr. Churchill’. But this 
is only an oblique way of saying that somebody (who is called Mr. Churchill) 
is a genuine entity, since that is the whole force of the phrase, ‘ there is” 
The somebody in question is no other than Mr. Churchill and it must, there- 
fore, be he who is the logical subject of the proposition. If the statement 
that he is a genuine entity were not about Mr. Churchill, we could not truly 
assert real predicates of him, for the ascription of real characters to a bogus 
entity must result in a false statement. But as we can ascribe real characters 
to Mr. Churchill, it must be about Mr. Churchill that we say he is a real 
entity, just as it is about him that we say he (and not merely his name) 
is a genuine logical subject whenever we predicate such characters of him. 

The basis of any analysis like that made by Professor Ryle is that we 
can truly ascribe genuine characters to certain objects in propositions with 
genuine logical subjects and predicates. These are the standards for recog- 
nizing genuineness in subjects and predicates. And, if this be so, the true 
ascription of genuine being or reality to some objects must be possible, for 
unless it were there would be neither genuine subjects not genuine predicates 
—and so no bogus ones either. The condition of the distinction between 
genuine and bogus subjects is the possibility of predicating reality, or exist- 
ence, or genuine being, of certain subjects. It is, therefore, ridiculous to 
maintain that such predication is bogus. It consequently transpires that 
the analysis of existence-propositions itself presupposes the logical priority 
to all genuine subject-predicate statements of existence-propositions, and 
it is therefore seriously misleading to allege that, because existence predicates 
are not characters, their subjects are not genuine subjects, 


°Cf. ibid., p. 32, 
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Now let us consider ‘ Mr. Pickwick is a fiction’. This statement also 
is said not to be about Mr. Pickwick—for if it is true there is no such person 
for it to be about. Then what am I denying when I say that Mr. Pickwick 
is not a real person? It cannot be that I am denying that ‘ Mr. Pickwick ’ 
is a proper name, for grammatically it certainly is, and if in logic proper 
names are by definition restricted to actually existing entities (which are 
not for that reason bogus), it may well be false that nobody is or ever has 
been called Pickwick, and it is certainly not that which I am asserting when 
I say that Dickens’s Mr. Pickwick is a fiction. Am I then saying: ‘ There 
was and is nobody called Mr. Pickwick identical with the character of that 
name in Dickens’s novel’? No doubt I am, but this statement is not about 
‘nobody’, nor (despite what Professor Ryle says) about Dickens, nor 
primarily about his novel, but about a certain character in the novel, namely, 
Mr. Pickwick. 

But it is alleged that, if we say this, we may systematically mislead 
some philosopher into thinking that a fiction is some curious kind of entity. 
Yet, if ‘entity’ means ‘ existent’ that is what, in the statement, ‘ Mr. 
Pickwick is a fiction’, is explicitly being denied, and it must surely be a 
queer sort of wisdom which is beloved by the philosopher who is misled by 
not-p to believe p. ‘The world’, says Ryle, ‘does not contain fictions in 
the way in which it contains statesmen’. True indeed, and that is why I 
say, and what is presupposed when I say, that Mr. Pickwick is a fiction. If, 
then, I understand the statement in the least I cannot be misled into believ- 
ing that the world contains fictions in the same way as it contains statesmen 
(and other things which are not fictions). And I submit that no sane person 
ever has believed any such thing. Whether the world contains fictions in 
some other way is a different question. If it did not, I suppose that there 
could be no novels. 

It is clear, then that ontological statements do not systematically, 
mislead, for either they assert what must be presupposed if any genuine 
predicates are to be asserted of any genuine subjects, or else they deny of 
fictions and other non-entities that they are among the things contained 
in the world in the way in which actually existing things are contained in 
it. Only the insane or the hopelessly stupid could both understand them 
and believe that they deny what they assert or assert what they deny. 
And with all this Professor Ryle is substantially in agreement for he says 
that these statements are not only significant but true and that they do 
not mislead those who use and understand them, nor do I believe that he 
underestimates the intelligence either of his colleagues or of his predecessors. 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand who the philosophers may be that 
are so apt to be misled by innocent statements. On the other hand, we should 
be gravely misled if we believed ‘ that those metaphysical philosophers are 
the greatest sinners who, as if they were saying something of importance, 
make “‘ Reality ” or “ Being” the subject of their propositions, or “ real ” 
the predicate ’, because these philosophers are attending to and are drawing 
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our attention to just what makes any subject or any predicate a genuine one. 

The analysis of ‘ quasi-Platonic ’ statements is in like case. Philosophers 
(again it is not stated which) are said to take such statements as ‘ Un- 
punctuality is reprehensible ’ or ‘ Virtue is its own reward ’ to be ‘ precisely 
analogous ’ to statements like ‘ Jones merits reproof’ or ‘Smith has given 
himself a prize ’, and accordingly to believe that ‘ universals’ are ‘ objects 
in the way that Mt. Everest is an object’. But no philosopher has ever 
thought anything of the kind. No sane person who at all understands the 
difference between universals and particulars could think that one was 
the same as the other. No sane person ever imagines that Unpunctuality 
or Virtue is a person like Jones or Smith, even though some allegorists and 
artists have so depicted them. If we are not apt to be misled by allegories, 
why should we be by the grammar of ordinary language? There is no 
‘fraudulent pretence’ in statements about universals that they are state- 
ments about particulars. This is precisely why the plain man is not deceived 
by them and philosophers in the past have been so far from being deceived 
that the precise nature of the difference between universals and particulars 
has occupied much of their thought. Plato, in particular, was concerned 
with this difference (was, perhaps, the first to see its importance), and so 
great was his anxiety that the two should not be confused that he committed 
the error of assigning ‘ ideas’ to an altogether separate world of their own. 
But even that he did metaphorically, in a series of confessedly allegorical 
parables. Every serious discussion of the subject in the Dialogues is designed 
to emphasize the utter disparity between ‘ideas’ and particular, sensible 
things and there is nothing whatever in Plato’s manner of speaking and of 
arguing about the ‘ideas’ to lead us to think that he assumed, even un- 
consciously, that because so-called general words can be made subjects in 
sentences they therefore denote particular objects. And there is no sort of 
object like a particular which is not a particular. It is true that there are 
defects in the Theory of Ideas which led Plato into serious difficulties (of 
which he was not entirely unaware), but what misled him was not linguistic 
idiom but the tendency to identify the universal with the common property 
of a class. 

Other expressions which are recommended to our attention as syste- 
matically misleading are non-referential ‘the ’-phrases of various kinds. I 
shall confine my discussion to the three kinds which seem to give rise to 
the most serious philosophical errors. 

(i) Spatio-temporal ‘ the ’-phrases, such as ‘ the top of the tree’, ‘ the 
centre of the bush ’, are said to mislead us into thinking that they refer to 
a material part of the tree or the bush, whereas they indicate no more than 
relative position. Hence other such phrases—‘ the region occupied by z’, 
‘the path followed by y’, ‘the moment or date at which z happened ’— 
become the source of certain unspecified ‘ Cartesian and perhaps Newtonian 
blunders about Space and Time’. In ‘the top of the tree’ there is some 
ambiguity, for in common parlance ‘ the top’ is sometimes used to refer to 
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a part of the tree‘ and sometimes merely to a relative position. But this 
cannot be said of ‘the region occupied by’ or ‘the moment at which’. 
We are not normally tempted to think that these are material things or 
parts of them. When the phrase is ambiguous and there is a genuine sense 
in which it is used referentially, we can avoid error by clearly distinguishing 
the different usages. If we fail to do so we shall be misled but not syste- 
matically misled. But where there is no ambiguity it is difficult to see what 
sort of error could arise ; for who would ever imagine that (except in special 
cases) ‘ the region occupied by x’ referred to a tract of country, or ‘ the path 
followed by y’ to some kind of roadway ? It would be as apt to allege that 
it is a real garden path up which we are being led when it is suggested that 
Descartes or Newton made errors of this sort. 

It is, of course, quite another matter to assert that Newton or Descartes 
may have paid too much attention, in framing their theories, to the perceptual 
appearance of material things and to recommend a more Leibnizian doctrine 
which would treat that appearance as merely phenomenal though founded 
upon actual relations between immaterial substances. But this is by no 
means what the linguistic analyst wishes to do, and what he is doing is 
misleading—perhaps systematically misleading. 

(ii) Phrases like ‘the thought of .. .’, ‘the idea of . . .’ are held to 
have misled philosophers into believing in the existence of such entities as 
‘thoughts ’, ‘ideas’, ‘ conceptions’ and ‘ judgements’, all of which, like 
the members of ‘ the Lockean demonology ’ are condemned as bogus. These 
‘the ’-phrases can be paraphrased into others which are not supposed to 
suggest any such entities. ‘Jones hates the thought of going to hospital ’ 
becomes ‘ Jones is distressed whenever he thinks of what he will undergo 
if he goes to hospital’; ‘the idea of having a holiday as just occurred 
to me’ becomes ‘I have just been thinking that I might take a holiday’. 
But presumably when Jones thinks of what he will undergo and when I 
think that I might take a holiday, we both have something before our 
minds as what we are thinking about. It is to these somethings that philo- 
sophers have referred by the words ‘ ideas’, ‘ thoughts’, ‘ judgements ’, 
and the like, and the objects of our thought are not necessarily always 
bogus entities any more than the objects of perception. Locke may well 
have been mistaken in thinking that such objects were always mental 
images or something like them, but what misled him was not language but 
faulty introspection. 

(iii) Some philosophers, it is alleged, falsely imagine that ‘ the meaning 
of x’ refers to ‘a queer new entity ’—presumably neither zx nor what z 
means, but something other than these. But whatever could mislead any 
reasonable person to think any such thing? ‘The meaning of 2’ refers to 
precisely what ‘x’ refers to, and nobody ever would or ever has thought 
otherwise. Meanings, as such, therefore, may quite legitimately occupy the 
minds of philosophers who try to understand just what is involved when any 


*As when we speak of cutting off the top of (or ‘ topping ’) a tree, and in ‘ Hush-a-bye 
baby in the tree-top ’. 
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symbol, like x, refers us to something else—in fact, it is usually held that 
this is the proper subject of Semantics. In the course of this study it would 
be quite legitimate to inquire whether, for x to have a meaning, something 
or other must be ‘subjectively’ entertained by the person for whom it 
has that meaning, and whether there must necessarily exist some ‘ objective ’ 
thing to which it refers. So that it may not be at all ‘ pointless to discuss 
whether word-meanings are subjective or objective’, so long as we under- 
stand what we are about. 

Accordingly, there is, after all, nothing specially seductive about these 
phrases and the danger of being misled by them is a mere bogey. But this 
bogey has been dangerously used to discredit philosophers who have made 
important contributions to their subject, by the pretence that they have 
been misled and have made blunders in ways which they have never dreamed 
of. Philosophers make errors enough, and important ones too, which it is 
vital to discover and expose, but this makes it all the more necessary not 
to be led astray by a hunt for imaginary sins. 


Il. TREATMENT OF TIME-PUZZLES. 


Professor Findlay states with admirable lucidity many of the familiar 
problems about time,' and it will not be necessary to re-state them here. 
I shall deal with his treatment of only two of them which really underlie 
the rest. The first is the consequence of the infinite divisibility of the con- 
tinuum : How can events which take time be made up of instants which 
do not ? The second is the problem of understanding the passage of time : 
How can what is now present fade away into the past, what is now future 
emerge into the present, so that what is now true becomes false with the 
passage of time, and what is now false becomes true ? 

Professor Findlay says that these puzzles arise ‘not because there is 
anything genuinely problematic in our experience, but because the ways 
in which we speak of that experience are lacking in harmony or otherwise 
unsatisfactory ’.6 They can, therefore, be avoided by applying linguistic 
remedies. It is, however, not difficult to show that the suggested remedies 
do not remove the problems. And this is not surprising if, as I maintain, 
it is not in language that these problems have their source. 

(i) The demand for consistency in the use of ‘ now’ and ‘ present’, if 
pressed to an extreme, results in the admission that ‘ the present’ has no 
duration ; yet all events must occur in some present (or ‘ now’) and it is 
only through the present that future events can be related to those of the 
past. Accordingly, we conclude that all events must be made up of successive 
‘“nows’, none of which has any duration, and the question arises, How 
can events which take time be made up of ‘ presents’ or ‘ nows’ which do 
not? The suggested remedy is to realize that the facts themselves give us 
no trouble—‘ the facts are there’, writes Findlay, ‘ we can see and show 

SIbid., pp. 44, 48-49 and 51, 

*Ibid., p. 39, 
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them, and it is for us to talk of them in ways which will neither perplex 
nor embarrass us’.? Moreover, we do not ordinarily use the words ‘ now’ 
and ‘ present’ with the extreme strictness the demand for which creates 
the problem. All we need do, therefore, is decide how we shall use them 
and to say of very brief events either that they take no time and then ‘ simply 
rule that events which take time are made up of events which take no time ’,® 
or that they are short time-lapses which cannot be further divided. 

But will these decisions really remove the problem? Is this way of 
talking one which will neither perplex nor embarrass? We are exhorted 
by Findlay to avoid misleading pictures, but how is this to be done? If 
we are to rule that an event which takes time is made up of events which 
take none, we must assume either that there is a lapse between the timeless 
events, or that there is not. If there is no lapse, then it takes no time to 
pass from one timeless event to the next and it will be impossible to under- 
stand how events which take time can be so constituted. If, on the other 
hand, there is a lapse between timeless events, that lapse will itself be made 
up of events which take no time. Between each of these there will be a 
lapse similarly made up of timeless instants, and again between each of 
these. So we should have our infinite regress and should still fail to ‘ picture ’ 
the way in which timeless events could add up to make those which filled 
some duration. But if we cannot understand how this comes about, how 
are we to understand the idiom by which we speak of the facts ? The idiom, 
in fact, conflicts with our experience and could only cause perplexity and 
embarrassment to those who make the effort to understand what they are 
talking about. 

Alternatively, if we decide to say that the present includes an indivisible 
brief period of time, are we to say also that between one ‘ present’ and the 
next there is a lapse, or not? If we do, then between any two ‘ presents ’ 
there will be other ‘ presents’ and again we have the infinite regress. If 
we do not, the transition from one ‘ present’ to the next must be timeless. 
But unless there is temporal change from one ‘ present’ to the next, there 
is no intelligible succession, and if there is temporal change then it must 
occur in time. Again, therefore, our linguistic ruling has failed to save us 
from insoluble puzzles. 

(ii) The second problem to be resolved is: How is it possible ‘ for all 
the solid objects and people around us to melt away into the past, and for 
a new order of objects and persons to emerge mysteriously from the future ’, 
so that what is true of present facts ceases to be true when they have passed 
away and what is now false becomes true when new events have occurred ! 
Confused thinking is fairly obvious in the statement of this problem, but 
it is not removed simply by recommending a linguistic convention. Findlay 
points out that our ordinary system of tenses precludes confusion and leaves 


no room for puzzlement,® but the fact that we use a well developed and 
"Ibid., p. 46. 
*Tbid., p. 47. 
°Cf. ibid., p. 52, 
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precise system of tenses only records the passing away and coming to be 
of events, it does not explain how it comes about!®; and the adoption of 
a different linguistic system purged of tenses and of subjectively relative 
adverbs and pronouns!! would be beset by the difficulty of determining 
some impersonal points of reference from which to date and place events. 
Not even the physicist can do this, for he always retains ‘ the observer’ in 
his scheme. It is not true, therefore, that if we adopted this impersonal 
way of talking we should never be involved in difficulties. And there is 
good reason why we both try to talk in this way (as Findlay points out) 
and yet are uneasy in doing so. The nature of time is not altered by the 
way we speak about temporal events and what is difficult to understand 
about it remains difficult whatever linguistic convention we adopt. In 
fact, philosophers in the past have tried all the suggested ‘ forms of locu- 
tion’, and just because these have been found wanting the puzzles have 
persisted. 

It does not help us to point out that we are quite familiar with temporal 
changes and habitually speak about them without confusion. Practical 
difficulties are not the same as difficulties of understanding. The difficulties 
which Professor Findlay describes, of being desperately immobilized (because 
we cannot pass on to a future event before we have passed through an inter- 
vening one, and so on ad infinitum), or of casting about desperately for means 
to pass on to the next stage (for a similar reason), would be practical diffi- 
culties ; and, of course, we never experience them. But that fact does not 
remove the intellectual difficulties, which are neither caused nor relieved by 
linguistic usage. Mere familiarity with certain types of experiences does not 
render them intelligible. We are nowadays ail familiar with radio and 
television and have no difficulty in turning the knobs to get our entertain- 
ment, but it does not follow that we understand how the results are brought 
about. It is true that, in this case, some of the difficulties can be removed 
by the study of observable phenomena—but not all the difficulties. Complete 
understanding of the phenomena of radiation demands the interpretation 
of facts even where observation is frustrated by the nature of the facts them- 
selves. It is the function of theory to explain observed facts ; observation 
is not, by itself, explanation. Similarly, though we may all be familiar 
with changing and persistent objects, it does not follow that we easily under- 
stand what is presupposed in dating and relating them, in temporal continuity 
and succession, in distinguishing the permanent from the changing. 


III. Duissreation or Dousts aBout INDUCTION. 


Many contemporary philosophers seem to be afflicted with a persistent 
blindness to the crucial point of the problem about induction which the 
empiricist is bound to face. Yet this crucial point is not difficult to make 


It can be more easily explained as soon as we realize that it is not the passage 
of time that causes things to change, but something in the nature of the things them- 
selves, and it is more nearly true that the changes cause the passage of time, 


NCf, ibid., p. 53. 
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clear. The inductive argument reaches a general conclusion about matter 
of fact from a number of particular premises. Or, what amounts to the 
same thing, from a number (taken to be sufficient) of occurrences of a certain 
phenomenon, it draws the conclusion that in similar circumstances that 
phenomenon will recur. In other words, the occurrence of a number of 
cases satisfying a rule is taken as evidence that the rule holds universally, 
That such an argument is not deductively valid is generally admitted and 
nobody requires that it should be. Nor does anybody deny—neither the 
most radical of empiricists nor the most die-hard of rationalists—that we 
do, in inductive reasoning, accept as sufficient evidence of a universal rule 
the fact that it has been fulfilled in the past in a large number of (or in all 
known) cases. This has not been called in question. But the empiricist, 
who wants to admit no factual knowledge that cannot be empirically de. 
rived, is faced by the problem that the principle of induction cannot be so 
derived, because it cannot, without question-begging, be inductively proved 
that a large number of favourable instances is evidence of the universal 
validity of a rule. To repeat: it is admitted by everybody that no deduce. 
tively cogent reason can be given validating the inductive procedure ; it 
is admitted likewise that in induction we do accept as sufficient evidence 
a large number of favourable instances ; but what Hume and Russell and 
others have stressed is that this acceptance of favourable instances as suf- 
ficient evidence is arbitrary, that it is not and cannot be the result of an 
inductive argument. It is, in fact, the generally accepted principle of in- 
ductive reasoning and cannot for that reason be inductively proved. 

Mr. Paul Edwards, in his paper on the subject, accuses Russell of seeking 
unnecessarily for a deductive ‘ justification ’ of inductive argument.!? But 
the accusation is false. Russell is most emphatic that no such justification 
is possible. Further, Edwards asserts with much emphasis and repetition 
that we commonly do accept inductive evidence as sufficient reason for 
drawing conclusions and that that is all we commonly mean by the phrase 
‘ good and sufficient reason ’. And this nobody contests. But he goes further 
and claims to show that, ‘ without in any way invoking a non-empirical 
principle, numbers of observed positive instances do frequently afford us 
evidence that unobserved instances . . . are also positive’; and this claim 
he never makes good. For his argument is no more than that what we 
ordinarily mean by ‘ good and sufficient reason ’ for predicting the occurrence 
of a phenomenon is precisely that we have observed this or an analogous 
phenomenon frequently in the past. But, of course, our giving the phrase 
this meaning is precisely our acceptance of the non-empirical (because not 
empirically or inductively demonstrable) principle that frequent past in- 
stances are evidence for future instances. The principle cannot be empirical 
because it is inevitably presupposed in all inductive proof. The fact that 
consideration of a number of examples of inductive argument reveals our 
habitual acceptance as evidence of past favourable instances, is not the 


27bid., p. 66, 
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reason why we do accept past instances as evidence. Such an empirical 
investigation of inductive arguments is, therefore, not an empirical proof 
that numbers of observed favourable instances do afford us evidence of 
unobserved favourable instances, but only that they are habitually taken 
to do so. 

Once this point is firmly grasped it becomes plain that Mr. Edwards’s 
appeal to the ordinary usage of the phrase, ‘ good reason’, is misleading 
because it confuses the fact that we habitually accept past instances as 
evidence with our reason for accepting them. Only this confusion makes 
the contention seem plausible that inductive argument is not dependent 
on a non-empirical principle and consequently presents no problem for the 
empiricist. He castigates Russell for asserting the contrary—yet his whole 
argument is evidence in favour of Russell’s case, and he has created the 
appearance that the problem has been disposed of merely by failing to 
see what it is. 


IV. Disposal oF SENSE-DATA. 

The linguistic analyst suggests that the question whether or not there 
are sense-data is misleading because it seems to refer to a peculiar kind of 
entity distinguished from, yet specially related to, material objects, whereas 
it is really a question about the terminology we intend to use for describing 
perceptual experiences. Here again, it is held, we are all familiar with and 
all clearly understand the facts, but we argue whether we should say, ‘I 
see a round penny which looks elliptical to me ’, or ‘ I see an elliptical sense- 
datum “‘ of” a round penny’. These reports of the same fact are said to 
be equally good, and each useful for different purposes, but the second is 
misleading because it makes us think that there are peculiar things called 
sense-data, like material things in that they are sensible, but unlike them 
in that they cannot appear to be other than they are. 

It is hardly for one who disbelieves in the existence of sense-data to 
come to the assistance of sense-data theories when attacked, but it is one 
thing to reject a particular view of perception because it is based on an 
untenable assumption and quite another to allege that perception and the 
knowledge it gives us of material things presents no problem whatsoever. 
Those who postulate the existence of sense-data do at least draw attention 
to the fact that the perceptual act is not so simple as it appears to common- 
sense to be. They are at least aware that to be apprised of the existence of a 
material object by direct perception is not just a matter of looking, or 
feeling, or listening ; that what we become directly aware of in this way 
is not by itself sufficient to acquaint us even with the actual presence, let 
alone inform us of the nature, of a material object. But it does make us 
aware of something, and the sense-datum is one answer to the question, 
aware of what ? 

Mr. G. A. Paul (not the only one who has done so) suggests by his analysis 
that this is not the case. He does not actually say, but he leaves us with 
the strong impression, that in every perceptual act we know quite plainly 
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exactly what it is that we immediately perceive and that this is always 
some material object ; but that we do not know, and no amount of experi- 
ment (or consideration ?) will help us to discover, what sort of thing we 
directly perceive when we see a material thing ‘ by means of ’ a sense-datum 
which differs from that thing in appearance. The talk of sense-data is said 
to be just a special way of saying what we all and always clearly understand, 
that we are perceiving a so-and-so which looks (feels, or sounds) such-like 
to us. 

Now this is very misleading because it overlooks the facts that (i) if we 
were always so clearly and easily familiar with what actually occurs in 
sense-perception, nothing would ever have induced philosophers to invent 
the sense-datum vocabulary, and (ii) if I know that I am perceiving a so- 
and-so (e.g., a round, brown penny) and that it appears such-like (e.g., 
elliptical and red) to me, I know far more than I ever directly sense. It is 
the attempt to analyse such a situation into what I know or assume about 
what I directly sense, and what I do actually and directly sense, that has 
led some philosophers to use the sense-datum terminology. They may or 
may not be right to contend that sense-data are special entities specially 
related to material things, but they do not mislead us about the nature 
of the problem they are tackling so much as those who suggest that it is 
the illusory effect of our peculiar use of words. 


CONCLUSION. 

First, the allegation that philosophers (and possibly even others) are 
confused by the forms of ordinary language and misled into the formulation 
of absurd theories is not proven. In fact, the errors imputed to the philo- 
sophers are errors they have not made and are such as would be committed 
only by the intellectually deficient. 

Secondly, the imputation of these errors to the allegedly misleading 
character of language forms is itself the result of confusions, such as the 
mistaken belief that we can assign a status in language to words without 
assigning a corresponding status to the things for which they stand : that 
we can, for instance, identify, either in language or in logic, a genuine subject 
of attributes without claiming for it a status in the actual world as ‘ a sub- 
stance’, or ‘a real thing’, or ‘a reality’. 

Thirdly, the attempt to show that some traditional philosophical prob- 
lems are only apparent, and arise only from the way in which we talk about 
certain matters, fails because the problems remain however we choose to 
alter our way of speaking, so long as we continue by our words to refer to 
the same subjects. 

Fourthly, at least some attempts by linguistic analysts to deny the 
existence of philosophical problems are the result of ignoratio elenchi—as 
when the fact that we commonly accept empirical evidence as sufficient to 
establish a general conclusion is taken to show that the empirical justification 


of induction presents no problem. 
Errot E. Harris 


University of the Witwatersrand. 
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DIRECT PERCEPTION 


I 


I wish to discuss the curious inclination of Professor G. E. Moore to 
consciously hold two apparently contradictory views about perception. One 
is the view that ‘ we do constantly see directly parts of the surfaces of physical 
objects ’.1 The other is the view that we cannot directly see any physical 
surface. Moore says: ‘I am strongly inclined to take both of these in- 
compatible views. I am completely puzzled about the matter, and only 
wish I could see any way of settling it’. I believe that an examination of 
this conflict in Moore’s thought will yield an insight into a major problem 
of the philosophy of perception. 

Moore has a highly interesting way of explaining his own usage of the 
expression ‘ directly see’. He calls attention to that ordinary use of the 
word ‘see’ in which a person who has an after-image when his eyes are 
closed may be said to see the after-image. This use of ‘see’, Moore calls 
‘directly see’. He thinks that there are analogous uses of ‘ hear ’, ‘ smell ’, 
‘taste’. Directly seeing, directly smelling, etc., are varieties of ‘ directly 
apprehending ’. He so uses the expression ‘ sense-datum’ that from the 
fact that something is directly apprehended it follows that it is a sense- 
datum. Thus an after-image is a sense-datum. Moore also says that ‘a 
tooth-ache which you feel, is necessarily a “ sense-datum ” ’.8 

Moore expresses his inclination to think that no physical surface can be 
directly apprehended as follows: ‘I am inclined to think that it is as im- 
possible that ... anything whatever which is directly apprehended, any 
sense-datum, that is, should exist unperceived, as it is that a headache should 
exist unfelt. If this is so, it would follow at once, that no sense-datum can 
be identical with any physical surface [Moore is confident that the supposition 
that a physical surface might exist unperceived is free from contradiction] 
which is the same thing as to say that no physical surface can be directly 
apprehended : that it is a contradiction to say that any is’.* He offers, so 
far as I know, no sort of argument or explanation in support of his opposite 
inclination to think that physical surfaces can be directly apprehended. 

Philosophers discussing problems of perception have frequently used 
the expressions ‘direct perception’, ‘direct apprehension’, ‘ immediate 
awareness ’, and their cognates. But these expressions have no familiar 
use in ordinary life, and those philosophers usually have given either no 
explanation or an obscure one, of their intended philosophical use. Moore’s 


1 A Reply to My Critics’, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (ed. P. Schilpp), , 
649.650 ply y PP)» PP 


*Ibid., p. 659. 
*TIbid., p. 643. 
*Ibid., p. 658. 
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, 


directions as to his use of ‘ directly seeing ’ (the ‘ visual variety ’ of ‘ directly 
apprehending ’) are the‘most lucid that exist in the literature of perception. 
To see an after-image with eyes closed is to directly see it; and to see any. 
thing, x, in that same sense of ‘see’ in which one may see an after-image 
with eyes closed, is to directly see x.® 

Unfortunately, when we begin to think about the notion of seeing an 
after-image, we find that it is full of philosophical difficulties. These may 
prevent us from correctly understanding the important conceptions of 
‘seeing directly’ and ‘immediately apprehending’, that this notion is 
meant to elucidate. By studying the use of statements about after-images, 
[ intend to examine the concept of seeing an after-image, and to compare 
it with the concept of seeing a physical reality. I should say that it does 
not appear to me that the distinction between seeing after-images with 
open eyes and seeing them with closed eyes has any importance for this 
inquiry. My main aim is to clarify the philosophical concept of direct per- 
ception. A secondary aim is to provide a conclusive proof that a physical 
surface cannot be ‘ directly seen ’, in Moore’s explicit sense of this expression. 

Let us begin by noting a remark that Moore made a few years before— 
namely, that ‘ there is an absurdity in supposing that any one of the after- 
images which I saw could also have been seen by any one else : in supposing 
that two different people can ever see the very same after-image ’.? Agreeing 
that this is an absurdity, I want to know what sort of absurdity it is. Suppose 
that two persons, A and B, performed the following experiment : Each of 
them gazed steadily at a piece of white paper cut in the shape of a four- 
pointed star and placed on a black ground, and then turned his eyes to a 
sheet of white paper, and both of them looked at the very same white sheet. 
Suppose that each of them saw a gray patch on the white ground, the gray 
patch having roughly the shape of a four-pointed star. Suppose that each 
of them traced with a finger the location of his after-image on the white 
ground, and each traced the very same path. Should we say that the after- 
image that A saw is the very same one that B saw; or should we say that 
A’s after-image was exactly similar to B’s and was seen in the same place, 
but that A’s was numerically different from B’s ? What further experiment 
could we make in order to answer this question ? What investigation should 
we carry out? To what criterion should we appeal? The answer is that 
we do not have the faintest idea as to what would be an investigation of 
this matter. It is not the case that we have a conception of an investigation 
but are prevented by practical obstacles from carrying it out. Rather, the 
word ‘ investigation ’ has no usage in this connection. We do not understand 
the sentence ‘ It turned out that A and B saw numerically the same image ’. 

5For Moore’s directions, ibid., pp. 629-631. 


*Moore’s reference to Macbeth’s use of the sentence ‘Is this a dagger which I see 
before me ? ’, as another example of ‘ see’ being used to mean ‘ directly see ’, has con- 
siderably less merit than his appeal to the use of ‘ see’ with after-images; for it is 
not obvious just how Macbeth is supposed to have been using his sentence, and there 
is no way of finding out. 


* Proof of an External World’, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 25, p. 9 
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Nor do we understand the sentence ‘ It turned out that A’s image was not 
numerically identical with B’s image ’. Neither sentence, to be sure, expresses 
a contradiction. Nonetheless, neither sentence has any meaning, in the sense 
that no one has the least notion as to what the circumstances should be in 
which we should say the one sentence as opposed to the other. One way to 
state this fact would be to say that the concepts of numerical identity and 
numerical difference do not apply to after-images. 

If I have painted two circles of the same colour, area, and shape on 
the wall of a room, and have placed A and B together in the room, with 
the instruction to describe what they see, then I, standing outside the room 
and hearing their identical descriptions, may be in doubt as to whether 
the area that A describes is exactly similar to but not identical with the 
area that B describes, or whether it is identical with it. This doubt I can 
quickly resolve by entering the room and observing that A and B do or do 
not look and point at the very same part of the wall. I can have a doubt 
as to whether the hat that A wears in the morning is exactly similar to the 
one that B wears in the afternoon. I can discover that it is or is not. Having 
discovered that it is I can wonder whether it is the very same hat. Perhaps 
I cannot find out, because A and B share an apartment to which no other 
person is ever admitted. But there is something that you and I would 
call ‘ finding out ’—e.g., watching from the closet and observing whether 
the very same hat that is on A’s head when he returns from his morning 
walk is transferred to B’s head. The concept of numerical identity applies 
to hats and painted circles but not to after-images. 

Moore’s remark that there is an ‘absurdity’ in supposing that two 
people can see the very same after-image must not be understood, if taken 
as true, as implying that they see different after-images ; but as implying 
that questions of identity or difference simply do not belong to our discourse 
about after-images. It is as absurd to suppose that the after-image that I 
see is not identical with the one that you see as to suppose that it is. A’s 
after-image may be different from B’s in the sense of being unlike it. But 
when we are speaking of after-images, ‘x is unlike y’ does not entail ‘ x is 
numerically different from y’. 

If from the fact that A has an after-image and B also has one we ‘ con- 
clude’ that ‘ at least two after-images exist’, this would only be a bizarre 
way of saying that each of two people sees an after-image. To ‘infer’ 
from the fact that I have seen after-images three times in my life, that ‘ at 
least three after-images have existed’ would be an eccentric way of an- 
nouncing that on at least three occasions someone has seen an after-image. 
It would be idle to raise a ‘ further question ’ as to whether the after-image 
seen at one of those times was or was not numerically identical with one 
seen at another time. 

Consider another question about after-images. Would it be possible 
for A to have made a mistake about the gray star, e.g., to gave got the 
number of points wrong, there being actually five instead of four? What 
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would determine that this was or was not so? Would B’s report that he, 
B, saw four points, be evidence that A saw four? One could not think go 
except by making the senseless supposition that A and B saw the very same 
thing. I say ‘ senseless’ advisedly, because it is a supposition that one can 
no more deny than affirm. 

It is tempting to suppose that A might look more carefully at the gray 
patch and discover for himself that it had five points instead of four. But 
can he look at the gray patch? If one can look at something then one can 
also look away from it. And if I can look away from something, that implies 
that it can continue to exist when I no longer see it. Would it have meaning 
to think that A’s after-image existed after he saw it? We may note that 
the sentences ‘A has an after-image’ and ‘A sees an after-image’ are 
synonymous in their ordinary usage and that, therefore, it would be a 
contradiction to say that A has an after-image that he does not see. Nor 
could it be said that someone other than A has or does not have that ‘ very 
same ’ after-image of A’s when A does not see it ; for questions of numerical 
identity cannot be raised with regard to after-images. 

That there is no sense in supposing that my after-image might exist 
when I do not see it will seem obvious to many. It is connected with a 
point that will not seem obvious—namely, that there is no sense in saying 
that I might look away from my after-image and, therefore, no sense in 
saying that I look at it. If I cannot look at it then I cannot look at it again, 
nor examine it more carefully. 

The reason that one cannot look away from an after-image is not that 
it will follow one’s line of sight. It might or might not. If upon turning 
one’s head, one found that one no longer saw the after-image, one could 
call this ‘looking away’ from the after-image. But it would not mean the 
same as looking away from a mirror image. One could raise an intelligible 
question as to whether the mirror image continued to exist while one’s 
head was turned— intelligible in the sense that one can conceive of evidence 
for or against. There is no parallel intelligible question concerning the after- 
image. We have no idea what should be considered as evidence that my 
after-image did, or did not, exist after I ‘looked away’ from it. 

‘Looking away’ from an after-image may feel like looking away from 
a shadow or a reflection. The difference between the two is conceptual, not 
a difference in experience. We are dealing with questions that cannot be 
settled by producing an after-image in oneself and noting what happens. 

Can one fail to notice certain features of one’s after-image? It is an 
ordinary use of language to say ‘I didn’t notice’ in response to various 
questions put by another about one’s recent after-image, e.g., ‘ Was it red 
in the centre?’ But this use of that expression is quite unlike its use when 
it is said in reply to the question ‘ Did the man that you saw in the garage 
yesterday wear shoes?’ In the latter case the reply, ‘I didn’t notice’, 
suggests a need for further inquiry. In the former case it ends inquiry. 

If I say ‘I didn’t notice whether it was red in the centre ’, that statement 
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is properly regarded as belonging to my description of my after-image. It 
is equivalent to saying that my after-image was in that respect indefinite. 
If the description of an after-image is fragmentary it does not follow that 
the description is incomplete. 

Descriptions of after-images differ in their logical status depending upon 
their degree of contiguity in time with the after-images they describe. If 
several days after seeing an after-image I declare that I did not notice its 
colour at the centre, one can suppose that I did notice but have forgotten. 
This supposition has sense because there could have been a previous report 
of mine that supplied this detail. But if in a description that is contempor- 
aneous or nearly contemporaneous with the after-image I declare that I 
did not notice some detail, then it is absurd to think that I have forgotten. 
That description is not ‘ more likely’ to be accurate than the description 
that I give from memory a month later. It is not ‘ better evidence’. It is 
your criterion for determining the character of my after-image. 

Thus there is such a thing as not noticing a feature of one’s after-image ; 
but it is not failing to notice. If it happens that while I have my after-image 
I report that ‘ I cannot tell’ whether it is red in the centre, or immediately 
after say that ‘I did not notice’ whether it was, then it would be foolish 
for you to argue that the centre of it either was red or was not red, and to 
conclude that I had failed to notice which it was. What would be your 
authority for saying that either it was or was not red in the centre? Are 
you appealing to an a priori principle? But what reason is there to think 
that whatever is an a priori principle of our discourse about physical surfaces 
is also an a priori principle of our discourse about after-images ? ‘I did not 
notice whether it was red in the centre’ has the same finality, in an after- 
image report, as ‘It was shaped like a star’. If I do not know what its 
colour in the centre was this ‘not knowing’ is not ignorance. 

You find out about my after-image by hearing that report of mine that 
is contemporaneous or nearly contemporaneous with the after-image. J 
do not find out about my present or just past after-image, in this way or 
in any other. I could find out about it a year later, by consulting a record 
of my original report. But the accuracy of that original report cannot be 
questioned by either of us. It is tempting to think that we have the concept 
of its being in error, but that you cannot determine whether it is, and only 
I can. This is entirely wrong. Suppose that while I have an after-image I 
report that it is star-shaped. Then, while I still have it, can I observe it 
and compare my report with it? How can I observe it? ‘ Observing’ it 
could not even imply looking at it, as I have previously pointed out. Normally, 
by ‘observing’, and also by ‘ comparing’, we mean something that can 
be done accurately or inaccurately. If I declare ‘ Yes, it is star-shaped ’, 
what would it mean to say that I have accurately observed it? I can try 
to observe more accurately the shape of a shadow by changing my position 
so as to obtain a better view of it. What would it mean to get a better view 
of my after-image? Nothing at all. I cannot even try to ‘ observe’ an 
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after-image ‘more accurately’. Nor would my second report ‘ Yes, it is 
star-shaped ’ confirm my first report that it was star-shaped. For if it would, 
then the report ‘ No, it isn’t star-shaped ’ would disconfirm the first report. 
But this is not how we should interpret such a sequence of reports. Normally, 
the latter sequence would be understood as meaning that previously I saw 
a star-shaped after-image but no longer do. If my second report was ‘ No, 
it isn’t star-shaped and my after-image has not changed’, we should not 
take even this as refuting the first report. Instead, we should regard that 
whole sequence of discourse as wnintelligible. In this sense the subsequent 
report can discredit the previous report. But it does not show it to be in. 
accurate. 

I can see a star-shaped after-image and a star-shaped shadow. In either 
case I can count the number of points. Is it the same sense of ‘ count”? 
Suppose that, with eyes open, I see an after-image on a surface of white 
paper. Suppose that I determine that it has seven points by counting in 
succession from one to seven, pointing my fingers at a different point of 
the after-image each time I utter a numeral. Might not I count the points 
of a shadow in the same way ? 

It is true that my movements and utterances would be the same in 
both cases; and there might be no difference in my experience—but the 
logic of the two cases is very different. It is sensible for me, and for you, to 
wonder whether, unwittingly, I had placed my finger twice on one point of 
the shadow. There might be various proofs that I had done so and that, 
therefore, my count was a miscount. Could there ever be a reason to think 
that I had miscounted the points of my after-image? It appears so. If I 
were to exclaim ‘ It has six points, not seven; I miscounted ’, then would 
not you have reason to say that I had miscounted—the reason being my 
own assertion ? 

I do not doubt that it would be a natural occurrence for a person reporting 
on his after-image to correct himself in this way ; nor do I doubt that anyone 
else would naturally conclude that the former had miscounted. I do not 
doubt, therefore, that there is a natural use of ‘ miscount ’ in this connection. 
But what is that use ? What is the status of my assertion that I miscounted ? 
Could I be mistaken about that ; is it perhaps the case that seven is the right 
count after all? The question trails off into emptiness. We are trying to 
lay upon this notion of ‘ miscounting’ a burden that it cannot support. 
My assertion that I miscounted has for you the same sort of unquestionable 
validity as does my assertion that the after-image is star-shaped or that 
the pain in my shoulder is a dull pain. All of these assertions might be 
called ‘ self-confirming ’, implying by this that really they have no con- 
firmation. 


If I report that the number of pages in a manuscript is seven, I may say 
later, ‘1 miscounted ; six is the correct number’. You can discover that, 
contrary to my belief, my former count was not a miscount. You cannot 
discover, ‘ contrary to my belief’, that my first count of the points of my 
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after-image was not a miscount. My assertion that it was a miscount is 
not responsible to any investigation, not even my own. For shall I count 
again? Does not ‘ counting again ’ pose a difficulty similar to that of ‘ look- 
ing again’? Counting involves shifting one’s attention successively along 
the series of items counted. One might ask: ‘Isn’t it possible that the 
constitution of an after-image is affected by alterations in the degree of 
one’s attention to its parts?’ The question is silly, in the sense that it 
points nowhere. We do not know what to look for to answer it. ‘ Counting 
again’ does not have a clear sense with after-images. This shows that the 
notion of miscounting that applies to after-images is only a shadow of the 
notion of miscounting that applies to physical realities. It lacks that body 
of implications that belongs to the latter. 

There could be other reasons for thinking that a man’s declaration that 
his after-image is seven-pointed results from a miscount. Suppose that he 
commonly miscounts physical realities such as eggs and onions. This might 
suggest the possibility that his counting with respect to the after-images is 
in error. Or suppose that many others have been subjected to the same 
physical stimulation and that everyone of them has reported seeing a six- 
pointed after-image. This might suggest that it is probable that he miscount- 
ed. But if he sincerely reassures us that seven is the correct number, that 
decisively refutes our conjectures. These ‘ possibilities ’ and ‘ probabilities ’ 
collapse before his confident reassertion that he counted correctly. This 
brings out the respect in which the latter assertion is ‘ self-confirming’. It 
shows also how flimsy is the ‘ possibility ’ that he miscounted. There is a 
possibility that he made a mistake only insofar as there is a possibility that 
he will say that he made a mistake. The possibility that he is mistaken 
about his after-image is only a weak imitation of that full-fledged sense in 
which it is possible that he made a mistake in counting the forks and spoons. 
For the latter has clear meaning in spite of his sincere denial that he mis- 
counted. With regard to anyone’s description of his own after-image, there 
is no clear difference in meaning between his assertion that he made a mistake 
and his assertion that he expressed himself incorrectly. 

A report on one’s own after-image is an odd sort of discourse, in which 
each statement is unimpeachable, unless amended or cancelled by a sub- 
sequent statement in that report. And there can be only a minimum of 
correcting, beyond which we should hesitate to call it a genuine report on 
an after-image. 

Suppose that a man traces upon the wall the outline of an after-image 
that he sees against it, and traces only six points although he says that he 
sees seven. Do we have evidence that he miscounted? If he sees seven 
points then he is not tracing correctly and if he is tracing correctly then he 
does not see seven points. He says both that his after-image has seven 
points and that he has traced it accurately. Which statement is true ? 
We can shrug our shoulders at this conflict in his description—and nothing 
more! Any preference for one statement over the other would be entirely 
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arbitrary. If someone’s description of a physical reality is self-contradictory, 
it is sensible to speak of trying to find out whether this one or that one of 
the contradicting statements is true; and this makes it meaningful to 
assert ‘ Either this one or that one must be true’. When the contradictory 
statements belong to an after-image description the latter assertion is devoid 
of meaning ; for that description is our criterion of what the after-image is 
like, and consulting it exhausts our inquiry. If it is self-contradictory then 
it defeats us in a way that a self-contradictory description of a physical 
reality does not. We are prevented from drawing any conclusion (for ex- 
ample, that the man miscounted) except the conclusion that we do not 
know what to make of this piece of discourse that started out as a description 
of an after-image. 

I will mark the difference between after-image descriptions and reports, 
and descriptions and reports of physical realities, by saying that the former 
are ‘ incorrigible ’ and the latter are not. I want to warn, however, against 
some misunderstandings that may be caused by the use of this technical 
term. When I say that the former are ‘ incorrigible’ I do not imply, of 
course, that a man cannot correct his own after-image description by telling 
us that he misspoke (e.g., that he said ‘a reddish circle blue in the centre’ 
when he should have said ‘ a bluish circle red in the centre ’), or by amending 
or withdrawing a previous statement in his description. Nor do I imply 
that anything whatever that is offered as a description of an after-image 
should be accepted without question. If it were self-contradictory we should 
not regard it as a perfectly good, although unusual, description of an after- 
image. If we found that someone constantly misused certain colour adjectives 
in his descriptions of physical realities, then we should not accept at face 
value his after-image descriptions containing those adjectives. If there was 
any language at all whose use in relation to physical realities he had not 
mastered, then we should disallow his use of it in an alleged after-image 
report. 

Furthermore, there is a sense in which a person can be mistaken even 
in reporting that he sees an after-image. An after-image (called an ‘ after- 
sensation ’ by some psychologists) is ‘the impression of a vivid sensation, 
retained after the external cause is withdrawn’ (O.#.D.). If a man in a 
room looks at the window through which the light pours it may be that, 
when he shifts his glance to the dark wall or closes his eyes, he will see an 
image of the window with its bright panes and darker sashes (or the bright 
and dark may be reversed). He will then be seeing an after-image. If he 
continued to look at the window and to see it as distinctly as before, and if 
he has not previously looked at an even brighter area, and if there neither 
is nor seems to him to be any decrease in the intensity of the window light, 
then he cannot be seeing an after-image because there has been no cessation 
or diminution of sensations. One cannot see an after-image in just any 
circumstances, this being a matter of definition and not an experimental 
fact. A man might not know that certain special conditions must be ful- 
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filled before it is correct to say that he sees an after-image. Or he might 
know this but think that they were fulfilled when they were not. In either 
case, his assertion that he sees an after-image could be said to embody an 
‘error of use’. If a person, A, placed in circumstances so markedly in- 
appropriate for seeing an after-image that it would be a misuse of language 
to say ‘ A sees an after-image ’, were to say ‘I see an after-image ’, then it 
would be quite correct to say that A is mistaken. 

On the other hand, if A had been properly instructed in the use of the 
expression ‘ after-image ’, and if he had previously used it correctly, and 
if he were placed in circumstances such that it would not be a misuse of 
language to say ‘ A sees an after-image ’, then if A said ‘ I see an after-image ’, 
it would be entirely senseless for us to suppose that A was mistaken. This 
feature of after-image statements sharply differentiates them from state- 
ments about purported physical realities. If A had long ago learned to 
use correctly the words ‘I see flames’ and had never shown any tendency 
to misuse them, and if his circumstances were such that it would not be 
a misuse of language to say ‘ A sees flames ’, then if A reported ‘ I see flames ’, 
it would still be sensible for us to suppose that A is mistaken. We could 
suppose, for example, that what appear to be flames on the horizon will 
turn out to be billowing colours in the sky. 

Thus in saying that after-image reports are ‘ incorrigible ’ I do not deny 
that there is a sense in which someone can be mistaken when he asserts 
that he sees an after-image. He can properly be said to be mistaken if it 
would be a misuse of language to say that he sees an after-image. But 
there is also a sense in which a person’s report that he sees an after-image 
cannot be mistaken ; and it is this sense that I intend when I say that his 
report is ‘ incorrigible’. If he has correctly used the words ‘I see an after- 
image’ on numerous occasions and has never misused them, and if his 
circumstances are such that it would not be a misuse of language to say 
of him that he sees an after-image (e.g., he has just looked steadily at a 
bright light and then closed his eyes) then there cannot be a question of his 
being in error when he says ‘I see an after-image’. There cannot be a 
question of whether he ‘ takes ’ something to be an after-image that is really 
not one. There can be a question as to whether what he says is true; but 
it is identical with the question of whether he is lying. 

Not only is there a sense in which a person cannot be mistaken in reporting 
that he sees an after-image ; there is also a sense in which he cannot be 
mistaken as to the colour, shape, or other sensible characteristics of his 
after-image. To be sure, if in his discourse about physical realities he con- 
stantly misused the word ‘blue’, this would be a sufficient condition for 
saying that he describes his after-image incorrectly when he says to us, 
‘It is blue’. Furthermore, it is a sufficient condition for saying that a part 
of his description is mistaken that, while he still sees the after-image, he 
honestly says that it is mistaken ; but there is no clear distinction in meaning 
between ‘making a mistake’ and ‘expressing oneself incorrectly’. If, 
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however, his use of the word ‘ blue’ in his talk about physical realities is 
perfectly normal, and if he has not only said but earnestly reaffirmed that 
his after-image is blue, then the supposition that he might be mistaken 
as to the colour of it is entirely without meaning. This differs remarkably 
from a case in which he is called upon to describe the colour and shape of 
a part of the surface of a wall. Perhaps he is too far from it or the light is 
poor or it is partly concealed by a curtain. It is plain enough what steps 
would be in order for removing those possible causes of error. In contrast, 
think how ludicrous it would be to suggest that he ought to come closer 
to his after-image or to look at it in a better light in order to improve his 
view of it; or to suggest that perhaps part of it is concealed from him. 
I will formulate the difference between after-image descriptions and des- 
criptions of physical realities by saying that the former, like the latter, can 
embody errors of use and of expression, but that, unlike the latter, they 
cannot embody errors of perception. 


II 

Let us bring the preceding observations to bear on the question of whether 
physical realities can be ‘directly perceived’ or ‘ directly apprehended ’, 
in the sense that Moore explicitly gave to those expressions. It is easily 
seen that they cannot be. It is quite impossible, for example, that anyone 
should ‘ directly see’ a physical surface. To directly see something is to 
see it in ‘that sense of see’ in which one may see an after-image. The 
latter use of ‘see’ cannot be set forth except by describing the logical 
features of those statements in which it occurs, i.e., reports and descriptions 
of after-images. The two statements ‘ The piece of cloth that I see is round, 
bluish and red in the centre’ and ‘ The after-image that I see is round, 
bluish and red in the centre’ differ in a most important feature and can, 
with propriety, be said to illustrate different senses of ‘see’. There is a 
kind of error—namely, an error of perception—in regard to which the 
suggestion is meaningful that perhaps I am in error in thinking that I really 
see a cloth of that description ; and in regard to which the suggestion is 
not meaningful that perhaps I[ am in error in ‘ thinking ’ that I see an after- 
image of that description. 

Someone may wish to hold that ‘see’ is used in the same sense in both 
cases, and that the only difference lies in the fact that different kinds of 
things are seen. But if the fact that the conjecture that one may be mistaken 
in believing that one sees what one claims to see, is senseless in one case 
and not in the other, does not prove that ‘see’ is used in different senses, 
then what would prove it? One who held this would not, I think, possess 
any criterion at all for determining whether ‘see’ is or is not used in the 
same sense—except, perhaps, a feeling. If we decide this matter by looking 
for differences in the use of the various sorts of sentences in which ‘ see’ 
occurs, then we must allow that ‘ see ’ (like ‘ describe ’, ‘ count ’, ‘ compare’, 
and ‘ notice’) has not the same sense in sentences about physical realities 
as in sentences about after-images. 
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Therefore, it is a consequence of Moore’s explanation of his own use of 
‘directly apprehend ’ that physical realities cannot be directly apprehended. 
My argument to prove this is a justification of Moore’s inclination to think 
that they cannot be. Indeed, it shows that ‘inclination’ is too modest 
a word. 

But why does Moore have an inclination to think that physical realities 
can be directly apprehended ? What is the nature of the confusion from which 
this contrary inclination springs? I have an hypothesis to offer; but I 
wish to emphasize that it is extremely tentative. 

Let us first note an important feature of the use of the expressions ‘ direct 
apprehension ’, ‘direct perception’, ‘immediate awareness’, and their 
cognates, that has prevailed among philosophers. The latter have com- 
monly thought of direct perception as something that is not open to the 
possibility of error. Berkeley, discussing errors of perception (e.g., mistaking 
a square tower, seen at a distance, to be round), remarked of the person in 
error: ‘His mistake lies not in what he perceives immediately and at 
present (it being a manifest contradiction to suppose that he should err 
in respect of that), but in the wrong judgment he makes concerning the 
ideas he apprehends to be connected with those immediately perceived. 
....8 Here Berkeley says that it is a contradiction to suppose that a man 
could be mistaken about what he perceives immediately ; and this remark 
may be taken as stipulating a necessary condition for the use of the expres- 
sions ‘immediate perception’ or ‘ direct perception’. We should further 
note that Moore says that ‘directly see’ is ‘the visual variety of what 
Berkeley called ‘ direct perception ”’’.? Thus Moore thinks that his use of 
‘direct perception ’ conforms to Berkeley’s. 

It may appear that notions other than the impossibility of error have 
been included in the standard philosophical conception of direct perception. 
For example, it has been implied that if one directly perceives something 
one cannot doubt that one perceives it.!° I do not believe, however, that 
this is really a different idea. It is unlikely that it is intended as a psycho- 
logical observation. More probably it expresses the thought that, in a 
common use of ‘ doubt’, a person cannot have a doubt that he perceives 
something unless it makes sense to suppose that he is mistaken in thinking 
that he perceives it, and that whenever this does not make sense neither 
dees a ‘ doubt’. 

It is said also that perception is immediate only if it contains no infer- 
ence.1 What shall be the criterion for determining whether a given per- 
ception ‘contains an element of inference’? An appeal to the ordinary 
use of ‘inference’ will not be very helpful, because the philosophical use 
is different. The following quotation from J. S. Mill is an example of the 
latter : 

*Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 

* Reply ’, op. cit., p. 629. 

E.g., H. H. Price, Perception, p. 3. 


uu‘. . . in truth the senses perceive nothing which they do not perceive immediately : 
for they make no inferences’, Berkeley, First Dialogue 
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‘I affirm, for example, that I hear a man’s voice. This would pass, in com- 
mon language, for a direct perception. All, however, which is really perception, 
is that I hear a sound. That the sound is a voice, and that voice the voice of a 
man, are not perceptions but inferences. I affirm, again, that I saw my brother 
at a certain hour this morning. If any proposition concerning a matter of fact 
would commonly be said to be known by the direct testimony of the senses, this 
surely would be so. The truth, however, is far otherwise. I only saw a certain 
coloured surface ; or rather I had the kind of visual sensations which are usually 
produced by a coloured surface ; and from these as marks, known to be such 
by previous experience, I concluded that I saw my brother. I might have had 
sensations precisely similar when my brother was not there. I might have seen 
some other person so nearly resembling him in appearance as, at the distance, 
and with the degree of attention which I bestowed, to be mistaken for him. I 
might have been asleep, and dreamed that I saw him ; or in a nervous state of 
disorder, which brought his image before me in a waking hallucination. In all 
these modes, many have been led to believe that they saw persons well known 
to them, who were dead or far distant. If any of these suppositions had been 
true, the affirmation that I saw my brother would have been erroneous; but 
whatever was matter of direct perception, namely, the visual sensations, would 
have been real. The inference only would have been ill grounded; I should 
have ascribed those sensations to a wrong cause ’.}” 


In Mill’s philosophical terminology, a perception involved ‘ inference ’ and, 
therefore, was not ‘ direct ’, if it ‘ might have been erroneous ’. 

Some philosophers who make little or no use of the phrase ‘ direct. per- 
ception ’ express the same idea by speaking of ‘ the given’ in perception. 
Commonly they contrast that which is ‘ given’ with that which is the result 
of ‘interpretation’. For example, C. I. Lewis says ‘ Perceptual knowledge 
has two aspects or phrases; the givenness of something given, and the 
interpretation which, in the light of past experience, we put upon it’.8 
What is the criterion for distinguishing these two aspects ? The following : 
Subtract from a perceptual experience ‘ all that conceivably could be mistaken ; 
the remainder is the given content of the experience . . .’.14 

I think, in short, that ‘ impossibility of error’ is the main feature of the 
philosophical conception of direct perception. I take the liberty of making 
this explicit by constructing a definition of ‘ direct perception ’ in terms of it, 
as follows : ‘ A directly perceives x if and only if A’s assertion that he per- 
ceives x could not be mistaken ; and A directly perceives that x has the property 
F, if and only if A’s assertion that he perceives that x is F could not be mis- 
taken’. I will later point out a respect in which the definition is ambiguous. 

The next step in putting forward my hypothesis about Moore’s contrary 
inclination will be to remind you of Moore’s disposition to assert, in the 
course of a philosophical argument, that not only does he perceive some 
physical object (e.g., a hand or a tree) but, furthermore, that he could not 
be mistaken about it. Consider the following remarks : 


‘I am not, therefore, afraid to say that I do now perceive that that is a 
door, and that that is a finger . . . some philosophers seem to me to have denied 
that we ever do in fact know such things as these, and others not only that we 
ever know them but also that they are ever true. And, if, in fact, I never do 
know such a thing, or if it is never true, it will, of course, follow that I never 
perceive such a thing ; since I certainly cannot, in this sense, perceive anything 
whatever, unless I both know it and it is true. But it seems to me a sufficient 
refutation of such views as these, simply to point to cases in which we do know 
such things. This, after all, you know, really is a finger; there is no doubt 
about it: I know it, and you all know it ’.4 

124 System of Logic, Bk. IV, ch. 1, §2. 

An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 188. 
M“Ibid., p. 14. 

Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp. 227-228. 
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And recall his assertion, at one point in his British Academy lecture, 
that he knew, a few moments before, that he perceived two hands : 


‘ How absurd it would be to suggest that I did not know it, but only believed 
it, and that perhaps it was not the case! You might as well suggest that I do 
know that I am now standing up and talking—that perhaps after all I’m not, 
and that it’s not quite certain that I am ! ’.* 


Moore thinks that sometimes, but not always, when he says ‘I see a 
door’ he knows that there is a door there. I believe that he uses ‘ know ’, 
in this connection, in the sense that elsewhere I called its ‘ strong’ sense.'? 
I think that what he is trying to express when he says, in his emphatic 
way, such a thing as ‘I know that that is a door’, is that nothing would 
be evidence that there is no door there, that it could not turn out that there 
was none, that he could not be shown to be in error. And these remarks 
would not reveal an attitude of prejudice or dogmatism. They would not 
be a denial that anything whatever could happen. Instead, they would 
reveal an important feature of his usage of the expressions ‘ evidence’, 
‘turning out to be false’, ‘shown to be in error ’—namely, that in the 
particular case in question, there is nothing that Moore would call ‘ evi- 
dence’ that there is no door before him; that he does not understand 
what it would be like for it to ‘ turn out’ that there is no door, nor what 
discovery could ‘show’ it. When he says ‘ there is no doubt about it’, he 
is not making the psychological assertion that he and others feel no doubt, 
but the logical assertion that for him (and others similarly placed) a doubt 
that there is a door there would be a senseless thing, because it would have 
no reference to any inquiry. Whenever Moore is placed in circumstances 
that are the best possible for examining the sort of object that a door is, 
then he cannot be in doubt as to whether it is a door, in that sense of ‘ being 
in doubt ’ that implies that he who is in doubt has some conception of what 
is lacking and what to look for. 

Thus Moore is disposed to hold that sometimes when he and others 
perceive a door or a tree, they know that there is a door or a tree before 
them. The sense in which they know this might quite naturally be expressed 
by saying that they ‘ could not be mistaken ’ about it. What this ambiguous 
phrase would mean in this use of it is not that they have strong or even 
conclusive evidence, but rather that nothing could show or tend to show 
that they were mistaken. 

In accordance with the definition of ‘ direct perception ’ that I proposed, 
we may say that Moore’s view is that sometimes he and others directly 
perceive physical objects and physical surfaces. Since Moore is probably 
also disposed to hold that sometimes we know, in this same strong sense 
that a physical surface perceived by us has such and such a colour, and such 
and such a shape, we may say (in accordance with that definition) that he 
is probably disposed to hold that sometimes we directly perceive that a 
physical surface has a certain colour and a certain shape. 


16 Proof of an External World ’, op. cit., p. 26. 
i* Knowledge and Belief’, Mind, April, 1952, 
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Thus Moore may be inclined to hold that physical surfaces can be, and 
sometimes are, directly perceived (‘directly apprehended’) because he 
undoubtedly holds that on some occasions he and others cannot be mistaken 
when they assert that they perceive physical surfaces. And he expresses 
this idea by saying that those physical surfaces are ‘ directly perceived ’, 
because he is influenced by a fairly firm tradition in the philosophical use 
of that phrase. Of course, I have not presented, nor could present, anything 
like conclusive evidence to show that Moore’s inclination has this origin, 


Ill 


Leaving aside the question of whether the preceding considerations do 
account, in part at least, for Moore’s inclination to think that sometimes 
physical surfaces are directly perceived, I want to ask whether it is a blunder 
to hold that sometimes when a person asserts that he perceives some physical 
reality, it is impossible that he should be mistaken. Clearly it would be a 
blunder to hold that the latter is so in the very same sense in which it is 
impossible that he should be mistaken when he asserts that he sees an after- 
image. The respect in which after-image reports cannot be in error (their 
‘ incorrigibility ’) was elucidated by numerous contrasts between them and 
reports about physical realities. To maintain that sometimes the latter are 
incorrigible would be to destroy the whole distinction. 

Is it a tenable position to contend that reports of physical realities, 
although corrigible, sometimes cannot be in error? It is if we can make out 
a sense of ‘ cannot be in error’ and ‘ could not be mistaken’ that is other 
than the sense of those phrases in which they apply to after-image state- 
ments, yet is a sense in which they sometimes apply to statements about 
physical realities. Incidentally, if we do this we shall have revealed an 
ambiguity in my definition of ‘ direct perception ’ and shall have, as a result, 
provided two senses for this expression. 

Let us consider an example of a ‘ perceptual statement’ (a type of 
physical object statement) trying to see, first, the respect in which it cannot 
be in error and, second, the respect in which it is, nevertheless, not incorrig- 
ible. Suppose that you and I are searching for a missing dinner plate. I 
think that I spot it under the bed. If it is pretty dark under there I can 
perfectly well understand the suggestion that perhaps what I see is not a 
plate, but only a shadow or perhaps a rug. Then I fetch it out and make 
sure that it is a plate. If you inquired, from another room, whether I see 
a dinner plate I could reply that I do. Now if you came up, and having a 
full, close view of it, said ‘ Perhaps it isn’t a plate but only a shadow, or 
maybe a rug’, then I should not wnderstand your remark! I do understand 
the normal use of your sentence. My failing to understand it, in this case, 
is not like my failing to understand the sentence ‘ Donkeys hibernate bis- 
muth ’, which has no normal use. Indeed, it is a consequence of my familiarity 
with the normal use of your sentence that I should be bewildered by your 
saying it in this case. Your remark would strike me as a foolish ‘ expression 
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of doubt’ because, in this situation, neither of us has any conception of 
what would be a better proof that it is a plate. We did have a moment before, 
when it was under the bed. Then, I understood the possibility that I might 
be mistaken ; now, I do not. It will be thought that at least I must conceive 
the possibility that I have an hallucination. But this is not so. The situation 
might be such that at that time I could conceive of no future happening 
that would show, or tend to show, that I was having an hallucination. 

Does this mean that the statement ‘I see a plate’, that I might utter 
at that first moment that I saw beyond question that what I held was a 
plate, would be incorrigible in those circumstances? Not if we use the term 
‘incorrigible ’, as I do, to name the whole logic of after-image statements. 
For it is not difficult to see several points of difference. I will mention two. 
First of all, any person who does not see the plate in my hand, can under- 
stand the supposition that perhaps my statement that I see a plate is in 
error: for example, he can understand that he might look at my hand 
and see nothing in it at all !, ie., he can understand the supposition (although 
I cannot) that I may be having an hallucination. In contrast : if I announce 
that I see an after-image, neither I nor anyone else attaches meaning to the 
suggestion that I may be making an error, other than an error of use or of 
expression. In the second place, to any other person who does not have a 
good view of the plate and who voices a doubt that I really see one, I could 
say, ‘I will prove it to you; come here and look at it yourself’. A similar 
invitation to one who doubts that I see an after-image, would be without 
meaning. 

It is noteworthy that it is only in a qualified sense that the concept of a 
possible error of perception fails to apply to the perceptual statement, i.e., 
only the person who utters the statement (and any other person who has 
an equally privileged view of the object) cannot conceive that he is making 
an error of perception ; and all others can. Whereas it is in an unqualified 
sense that the concept of a possible error of perception fails to apply to 
the after-image statement, i.e., no one at all can conceive that the person 
who utters it is making an error of perception. 


IV 


Let us return to our starting point—namely, Moore’s opposite inclina- 
tions. So long as we adhere strictly to Moore’s explicit directions as to his 
intended use of the expression ‘ direct perception’ (actually of its synonym 
‘direct apprehension ’) then it must be admitted that it is an extreme error 
to think that physical realities can ever be directly perceived. But we remark- 
ed that in the history of theorizing about perception an important criterion 
for the use of the phrase ‘ direct perception’ has been the idea that one 
could not be mistaken about what he directly perceives. This phrase, 
‘could not be mistaken ’, is a natural-and apt phrase for summarizing the 
peculiar logic of after-image statements. It is also a natural and apt phrase 
for summarizing the partly similar and also widely different logic of per- 
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ceptual statements uttered in circumstances that are the best possible for 
perceiving the physical realities claimed to be perceived. If the influence 
of this natural phrase tended to control one’s use of the philosophical ex- 
pression ‘ direct perception ’, one would be led to confuse two, resembling 
but distinct, concepts of direct perception. One would be disposed to hold 
that both after-images and physical realities can be directly perceived ; 
and might partly see and partly fail to see that different ideas of ‘ direct 
perception ’ are involved. It is my surmise that this is the explanation of 
Moore’s being torn between opposing inclinations. 

There is one fact that appears to destroy my hypothesis about Moore’s 
inclination to think that physical realities are sometimes directly perceived. 
I suggested that his inclination arises from his pronounced disposition to 
hold that in some situations people cannot be mistaken when they declare 
that they perceive certain physical objects, e.g., fingers, trees, doors. If 
his inclination had that origin then one would expect him to be inclined to 
hold that physical objects can be directly seen. The fact is, however, that 
Moore emphatically maintains that no physical object can be directly seen 
but, at best, only a part of its surface.* This does not prove, however, that 
I have not set forth a criterion for Moore’s use of the expression ‘ A directly 
sees x’. It does prove that there must be another criterion. I think it possible 
that the second criterion is that no part of x is concealed from A’s view. This 
would lead Moore to say that when I look at an object it is only the surface 
(which is merely two-dimensional and has no ‘ other side’) that is toward 
me (presented to my view) that I directly see. I think it possible that Moore’s 
use of ‘ A directly sees x’ is controlled by the following two criteria, each 
being necessary and both together being sufficient : first, A could not be 
mistaken were he to assert that he sees z; second, no part of x is concealed 
from A’s view. 

1* You certainly do not see your hand in that same sense in which you see that part 
of its surface which is turned toward you; and it is only the latter sense of ‘‘ see "— 
that in which you are seeing a particular part of its surface, and not seeing other parts 


—which can possibly be identical with that sense of ‘ see” in which you see an after- 
image with closed eyes’. ‘ Reply’, op. cit., p. 632. 


Norman Matcotm 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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THREE-VALUED LOGIC AND FUTURE CONTINGENTS 


What might now be called the ‘ classical’ system of three-valued logic 
was introduced by Lukasiewicz in 1920, further discussed (along with other 
many-valued systems) by Lukasiewicz and Tarski in 1930, and axiomatised 
by Wajsberg in 1932. Outlines of this system have appeared in English, 
notably in Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic! and in Dr. Jordan’s mono- 
graph on The Development of Mathematical Logic and of Logical Positivism 
in Poland between the Two Wars ;? but in Lewis and Langford, our fullest 
and most accessible English source, Lukasiewicz’s own very neat notation 
is unfortunately altered, so that we do not see the formal features of the 
system in their full clarity, while Dr. Jordan’s discussion is relatively sketchy. 
In neither place, moreover, is the system clearly related to the problem by 
which it was first suggested—the problem of the truth-value of propositions 
about contingent future events, as raised in Aristotle’s De Interpretatione. 
(Jordan simply mentions Lukasiewicz’s preoccupation with this problem, 
while Lewis gives a detailed interpretation of the system, but one which has 
hardly anything to do with ‘ future contingents ’). There is room, therefore, 
for a little more to be said on the subject. 

Most of us—this is certainly true of myself—have a strong initial repug- 
nance to the whole conception of a three-valued logic, a repugnance not 
unlike that which an earlier generation seems to have felt towards systems 
of material implication. And the repugnance probably springs in both 
cases from the same source—a failure (partly fostered by over-pugnacious 
advocates of the system) to understand just what is being talked about, 
and a tendency to confuse what is being talked about with something else 
for which the theses being put forward are plainly untrue. What needs to 
be shown, in order to remove this repugnance, is that, in so far as the system 
is designed to be interpreted at all (and I do not think it necessary or 
desirable to eschew interpretation altogether), it is designed to handle what 
are not unlike ‘ propositions ’, ‘ truth-values ’, relations of material implica- 
tion, ete., which we meet with in two-valued systems, but what are never- 
theless not quite the same. [I shall begin, however, by considering the system 
in its purely formal aspect.* 

The truth-values of which the propositions of the system are considered 
to be capable are truth, symbolised by ‘1’, falsehood, symbolised by ‘0’, 

1Ch. VII (This chapter is the work of Professor Lewis). 

*Polish Science and Learning, No. 6 (Oxford, 1945), pp. 27 ff. 


3In the paragraphs which follow I shall briefly explain the symbolic techniques 
employed as I go along, as the Polish notation is only beginning to be familiar in English- 
speaking countries. It is the same general type of notation as that explained in Luka- 
siewicz’s Aristotle's Syllogistic (Oxford, 1952), §§22 and 23. (See this also for the setting- 
out of truth-table calculations and of proofs). 
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and a third, symbolised by ‘}’. From propositions thus considered we 
may form various truth-functions, i.e. new propositions the truth-values 
of which depend solely on the truth-values of their components. In the 
axiomatised system the undefined functions are ‘ Np’ (roughly ‘ Not-p’) 
and ‘Cpy’ (roughly ‘If p then q’), which have the properties indicated 
by the following equations :— 

(i) Nl = 0; N=}; NO=1; 

(ii) Cll = C34 = COO = Ch] = CO] = COH = 1; 





C14 = ChO = 3; 
ClO = 0; 
or by the following truth-tables :— 
N C| 1 4 0 
110 1/1 3.0 
| 3 t}1 1 3 
011 Tor 8 


(Either device tells us that when p = I, i.e. is true, Np = 0, i.e. is false ; 
when p = 4,Np = 3}; whenp=0,Np=1; when p and qare both I, 
Cpq = 1; when pis 1 and q is 3, Cpq = 3; and soon). In terms of ‘C’ 
and ‘ N’ we may define the further functions ‘ Apq’ (roughly ‘ Either p or 
q’), ‘Kpq’ (roughly ‘ Both p and q’) and ‘ Epq’ (roughly ‘If and only 
if p then q’) as follows :—Apq = CCpqq; Kpq = NANpNq; Epq = 
KCpqCqp. The definitions of ‘ Both p and q’ as ‘ Not either not-p or not- 
q’ and of ‘ If and only if p then q’ as ‘ Both if p then q and if q then p’ 
are met with in two-valued systems also, e.g. in Principia Mathematica. 
The definition of Apq is peculiar, and will be commented on in a moment. 
These definitions give the properties indicated by the following tables :— 




















AJ1 4.0 K]1 3 0 E]1 4.0 
V/i11 1/1 4 0 1/1 4 0 
471 4 3 $74 4 0 $74 1 3 
oli 34 0 01000 o10 41 


We may obtain these from the definitions together with the tables or equa- 
tions for C and N by calculations of this sort :— 

All = CClll = Cll = 1 

Al} = CC144 = CH} = 1 

Al0 = CC100 = C00 = 1. 
(Taking the second line, we have Al} = CC14} because Apgq is defined as 
CCpqq; and CC144 gives C}4 because we have Cl4 = } in our equations 
for C ; and those equations also give us C}4 = 1). 

Wajsberg has shown that any formula which works out by calculation 
from the truth-tables as a logical law (i.e. as true for all possible values of the 
p’s, q’s ete. contained in it) can be formally deduced, by the ordinary rules 
of substitution and detachment, from the following four axioms: 1. CpCqp 
(If p then if q then p), 2. CCpqCCqrCpr (If p implies q, then if q implies r, 
p implies r), 3. CCCpNppp (If if-p-then-not-p implies p, then p), and 4, 
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CCNpNqCqp (If not-p implies not-q, q implies p).* All these work out as 
laws by the truth-tables ; for example, with 3 we have 

CCCIN111 = CCC1011 = COCO1] = Cll = 1 

CCCIN$33 = CCC}233 = CC144 = Chi = 1 

CCCON000 = CCC0100 = CC100 = C00 = 1. 
And the table for C is such that the ordinary rule of detachment may be 
safely applied ; that is, in this sense of ‘implication’ as in others, what is 
implied by a true proposition is true (for the only case in which, when p = 1, 
Cpq also = 1, is that in which q = 1). As an illustration of a deduction 
from these axioms we might offer the following :— 

1. CpCqp 

2. CCpqCCqrCpr 

3. CCCpNppp 

1 q/CpNp = 5. 
5. CpCCpNpp 
2 q/CCpNpp, r/p = C5 — C3 — 6 

6. Cpp. 
(The line ‘1 q/CpNp = 5’ tells us that the substitution of CpNp for q in 
axiom | will yield the new law 5; while the other derivational line tells us 
that the substitution of CCpNpp for q and of p for r in axiom 2 will yield 
a long double implication in which the first antecedent is the law 5, the 
second antecedent the axiom 3, and the consequent the new law 6, C3 — 6 
being detachable as a law because the antecedent 5 is a law, and 6 because 
3 is a law. 6 is of course the law of identity, ‘If p then p’, which is a law 
in this system as in others‘). 

Returning to the truth-tables, it will be found that if we draw a diamond 
around the values for cases in which one or both of the arguments has the 
value 4—for example round the group 

1 
Lhd 
4 


in the table for A—the remaining values will be those which appear in the 
tables for the corresponding functions in ordinary two-valued logic, where 
‘If’, ‘ Either ’, ‘ Both’ and ‘ If and only if’ have the properties indicated 
by the tables 


I 








Cjl 0 Aj 1 0 K] 1 0 Ej 1 0 
1}j]1 0 sos 3 1] 1 0 1} 1 0 
O71 1 O;1 O O70 O 07,0 1 








Comparing the two sets of tables, we may say that in three-valued logic as 
in two-valued, Apq is true if and only if one of the alternatives is true, and 
false if and only if both alternatives are false; Kpq is true if and only if 
both of its parts are true, and false if and only if one of them if false ; Cpq 

‘See J. B. Rosser and A. R. Turquette, ‘ Axiom Schemes for m-valued Propositional 
Caleuli ', Journal of Symbolic Logic, Sept. 1945. 

*The proof above may be compared with Lukasiewicz’s proof of Cpp in a two-valued 
system in Aristotle's Syllogistic, p. 81. 
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is true if and only if its consequent has at least as great a truth-value as its 
antecedent, and false if and only if its antecedent is true but its consequent 
false ; and Epgq is true if and only if its parts have the same truth-value, 
and false if and only if one part is true and the other false. Three-valued 
logic differs from two-valued, however, in that the application of these 
criteria does not make Cpq, the material implication of q by p, equivalent 
to ANpq, but makes its force a little weaker—in three-valued logic, Cpq 
is implied by ANpq, but does not imply it. The crucial case is that in which 
both p and q have the third truth-value, when CANpqCpq will be true but 
CCpqANpq neither true nor false. (CAN}}C}} = CA}4C}} = Chl = 1; 
but CC$4AN}4 = Cl} = 34). Similarly, Apq is not equivalent to CNpq 
but is a little stronger, implying but not being implied by it. To define 
Apq in terms of C, therefore, something a little stronger than CNpq is re- 
quired. Or rather, we require something which is a little stronger than 
CNpgq in three-valued logic, but which in two-valued logic is equivalent to 
it; for where the third truth-value is not involved, the tables for Apq and 
CNpq do coincide. This is a subtle problem, and its solution is ingenious. 

One procedure which in general increases the logical force of an implicative 
statement is the weakening of its antecedent. Thus, ‘ Either Bartholomew 
or Philip will come’ being a weaker assertion than ‘ Philip will come ’, ‘ If 
either Bartholomew or Philip comes I shall be surprised ’ is a stronger total 
assertion than ‘If Philip comes I shall be surprised’. At the same time, 
there are cases in which this procedure will merely leave the force of the 
original implication unaltered. For example, the statement ‘If either 
Bartholomew or Philip comes, Philip will come’ is not really any stronger 
an assertion than ‘If Bartholomew comes Philip will come’, since it will 
be true in any case that Philip will come if Philip comes. Now one form of 
statement which is weaker than Np (the antecedent in our CNpq) is Cpq; 
for both in two-valued and in three-valued logic ‘ Not-p’ implies ‘If p 
then q’ whatever q may be, but is not always implied by it. Hence the 
replacement of Np in CNpq by this weaker proposition Cpq will yield either 
a stronger assertion than the original CNpq or one equivalent to it; and 
it turns out to yield an equivalent form in two-valued logic and a stronger 
one in three-valued. In two-valued logic, the replacement of CNpq by 
CCpqq has something of the artificiality of the replacement of Cpq by CApqq 
in our example above, and makes no difference. (It does in fact amount 
to the replacement of CNpq by CANpqq, since in this logic Cpq is equivalent 
to ANpq). But in three-valued logic, when p = 4 and q = 4 CNpq and CCpqq 
will have different truth-values, the former being true (CN}} = C}} = 1) 
and the latter not (CC}4} — Cl4 = 4); and this is precisely the point at 
which, in the three-valued system, the truth-tables for CNpq and Apq 
are different. CCpqq consequently serves ideally for the definition of Apq 
when this system is axiomatised. 

The relative weakness of the relation represented in the three-valued 
system by ‘C’ may also be brought out by considering the force of the 
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statement CNpp, ‘If not-p then p’. In most senses of ‘imply’, when a 
proposition is implied even by its own negation, we may infer that the 
proposition in question is true. (This is the ‘ Law of Clavius ’, also referred 
to by certain Polish Jesuits as the consequentia mirabilis*). But the relative 
strength of the propositions ‘ If not-p then p’ and the plain ‘ p’ depends 
considerably upon the kind of implication involved. From ‘ Not-p strictly 
implies p’ we may infer ‘p’, but not vice versa (we cannot infer ‘ Not-p 
strictly implies p ’ from ‘ p’ but only from ‘ p is necessary ’). But the weaker 
statement ‘ Not-p materially implies p’ not only (in two-valued logic) 
implies the simple ‘ p’ but is implied by it (for if ‘ p’ is true it is materially 
implied by any proposition, including ‘ Not-p’). And with the still weaker 
CNpp of three-valued logic the direction of implication is reversed, CNpp 
in this sense being implied by p but not implying it. In either of the last 
two senses CNpp is true so long as Np is no closer to truth than p is; but 
whereas in two-valued logic the only way for this to happen is by Np being 
false and p true, in three-valued logic it may also happen by Np and p both 
having the value 3. 

When Np is no closer to truth than p is, whether because p is true and 
Np consequently false, or because p has the value } and Np consequently 
the same, we might describe p as ‘ possible ’ (mdglich). The assertion CNpp, 
abbreviated to ‘Mp’, is therefore sometimes read ‘It is possible that p’. 
NMp will then be ‘ It is impossible that p’; and NMNp (‘ It is not possible 
that not-p ’) will be ‘It is necessary that p’. We shall sometimes for con- 
venience abbreviate ‘ NMp’ to ‘Ip’ and ‘ NMNp’ to ‘Sp’ (‘S”’ being the 
symbol for ‘ It is necessary that’ in some modal systems using the Polish 
notation’) ; and we shall also use ‘ Qp’ for ‘ It is contingent that p ’, taking 
this to mean that both p and Np are possible, ie. KMpMNp. The above 
tables for ‘C’ and ‘N’ yield the following values for Mp (CNpp) with 
different values of its argument : 

Ml = CN11 = Col 1 

M3 = CN}4 = CH} = 1 

MO = CN0OO = C10 = 0 
The corresponding correlations for ‘I’, ‘S’ and ‘ Q’ work out as follows : 
Il = 0,1} = 0,10 = 1; S1 = 1,8} = 0,S0 = 0; Ql = 0, Qs = 1, QO 
= 0. 

Is this modal language really appropriate ? No doubt our final decision 
about that must wait upon the interpretation we give to the system’s three 
‘truth-values’; but let us first compare the purely formal properties of 


‘Cf. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle's Syllogistic, pp. 50-51, 80. Although this law ‘ If not-p 
implies p, then p’, CCNppp, does not hold in the three-valued system, Wajsberg’s 
axiom CCCpNppp will be seen in the light of what follows to assert something that is 
quite close to it, namely that if the very possibility of not-p implies p, then p. 


"So, e.g., Bochenski in La Logique de Théophraste (Fribourg, 1947). In R. Feys’s 
article ‘ Les Systémes Formalisés des Modalités Aristotéliciennes ’ (Revue Philosophique 
de Louvain, Nov. 1950) the symbol ‘ L’ is used; but we shall avoid this here as it 
suggests logical necessity, and we shall see that it is important to distinguish the necessity 
expressed by ‘ NMN ’ in this system from logical necessity. 


I 
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‘M’, ‘S’, etc. with those of ordinary modal operators. It has recently 
been shown by von Wright® that the greater part of ordinary modal logic 
can be deduced from the ordinary laws of propositional logic together with 
the special modal distributive principle CMApqAMpMq (If ‘ Either p or 
q’ is possible, then either p is possible or q is possible) and the consequence 
ab esse ad posse, CpMp (If p, then it is possible that p). When ‘ M’ is defined 
as the three-valued CNpp, both of these special laws are easily verifiable 
by the truth-table method. And CpMp, in the sense of CpCNpp, follows 
immediately, by the substitution of Np for q, from the axiom CpCqp. (This 
is an interesting illustration of the way in which this system makes modal 
logic continuous with the logic of propositions). We may also establish by 
means of the truth-tables Lewis’s two ‘ paradoxical’ laws CSpC’qp (where 
C’qp, ‘q strictly implies p’, is defined as SCqp) and CIpC’pq; and the 
Aristotelian law of contingency, CQpQNp (If any proposition is contingent 
then so is its contradictory), which Lukasiewicz has lately subjected to a 
rather curious attack. On the other hand, certain features of the modal 


truth-tables themselves seem a little peculiar, from the point of view of 
ordinary modal logic. Consider, for example, the correlation ‘I0 = 1’. 
Is it really the case that ‘ It is impossible that p’ is automatically true if p 
happens to be false ? ‘Ql = 0’ (i.e. ‘ It is contingent that p ’ is automatically 
false if p happens to be true), ‘QO = O’, ‘Sl = 1’ and ‘MO = O’ are 
similarly startling. We shall find, however, that their oddity largely dis- 
appears if we relate the system to the problem which it was originally de- 
signed for handling—the problem of ‘future contingents’. To this we 
way now turn. 

The terms ‘ proposition’ and ‘true’ are nowadays generally used in 
such a way that we cannot speak of the truth-value of a proposition as 
altering with the passage of time. This usage, however, has not always 
been the common one. Ancient and medieval usage was generally such 
that logicians could speak (as Aristotle did speak!) of ‘ Socrates is sitting 
down’ as a ‘ proposition’ which is ‘true’ at those times at which he is 
sitting down and false at those times at which he is not. And what is more 
important, Aristotle speaks" of some propositions about the future as being 
neither true nor false when they are uttered, on the ground that there is 
as yet no definite fact with which they can accord or conflict. Professor 
Broad!? has spoken in this way of all propositions whatever that refer (as 
we loosely say) to the future ; but Aristotle speaks thus only of propositions 
about such future events as are not already predetermined. That there 
are such events he is convinced, for otherwise ‘ there would be no need to 
deliberate or take trouble, on the supposition that if we should adopt 4 

6G. H. von Wright, An Essay in Modal Logic (Amsterdam, 1951) Appendix II. 


*J. Lukasiewicz, ‘On Variable Functors of Propositional Arguments ’, Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, 54A2 (1951), §1. 


Categories, 4a24ff. 
11De Interpretatione, Ch. 9. 
124Scientific Thought, Ch. II. 
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certain course, a certain result would follow, while, if we did not, the result 
would not follow’. And ‘since propositions correspond with facts’, i.e. 
their truth or falsehood depends on their relation to facts, ‘it is evident 
that when in future events there is a real alternative, and a potentiality 
in contrary directions, the corresponding affirmation and denial have the 
same character ’, i.e. have a potentiality both of being true and of being 
false, but are not actually either. Aristotle is, I think, grappling with a 
genuine difficulty here. Is it really possible to hold at one and the same time 
(a) that whether or not there will be a sea-battle tomorrow is as yet genuinely 
undetermined, and (b) that it is already either definitely true or definitely 
false that a sea-battle will occur to-morrow ? (In other words, can there 
be ‘ propositions ’, in the timeless sense in which ‘ proposition ’ is currently 
used, about events of this sort?) For what is the case already has passed 
out of the realm of alternative possibilities into the realm of what cannot 
be aitered. ‘ When it is, that which is is-necessarily, and when it is not, 
that which is not necessarily is-not ’, i.e. when a thing passes from the future 
into the present and so into the past, its chance of being otherwise has 
disappeared. 

Lukasiewicz’s three-valued logic is admirably adapted to the expression 
of this way of regarding statements about contingent future events. The 
value ‘1’, of course, attaches to statements which are definitely true, either 
because they refer to timeless relations (e.g. ‘2 + 2 = 4’) or because that 
of which they speak has already come to pass or is already coming to pass, 
or because its coming to pass is already determined; the value ‘0’ to 
statements which are definitely false for analogous reasons ; and the value 
‘4’ to statements about the undetermined future. Given this interpretation, 
there is a clear sense in which what is definitely false is always ‘ impossible ’ 
(10 = 1) and what is definitely true always ‘ necessary’ (Sl = 1). For we 
have definite truth and definite falsehood only when the possibility of 
turning out one way or 4fe other which attaches to some future events is 
for one reason or another absent. 

An interesting feature of the modal functions, to which Jordan draws 
attention, is that they never take the third truth-value. For ‘ It is possible 
that p’ is definitely true not only when p is definitely true but also when it 
is not yet either true or false; ‘It is impossible that p’ definitely false 
under both these conditions ; and similarly with the others. This peculiarity 
accords well enough with our intuitive notion of a ‘ possibility’ as that 
which is somehow real even when that of which it is a possibility is not yet 
so; and it has the effect of giving a two-valued character to the modal 
part of the three-valued system. Thus although ApNp, ‘ Either p or not-p’ 
is not a law of this system, it is a law that any proposition either is or is 
not possible, AMpNMp. (For we have AMINMI = AINI = AlO = 1; 
AM3NM} = AINI1 = AlO = 1; and AMONMO = AONO = AOl = 1). 
We can also say that any proposition either is or is not true (or false, or 
indeterminate). This is not, indeed, the sort of fact about the propositions 
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of a system which can be expressed in the system itself; but my point is 
that even if the ‘ meta-system’ in which we do express it is itself three- 
valued, the question as to the truth, falsehood or indeterminacy of a pro- 
position of the original system is a question as to present and therefore 
determinate fact, so that the logic or part of logic with which we handle 
such a question is itself in effect two-valued. 

Aristotle’s chapter on ‘future contingents’ was the subject of much 
discussion among the later medieval logicians, who were worried by the 
problem of reconciling Aristotle’s views here (if this could be done) with 
the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge'*. In connection with the Aristotelian 
statement quoted above, that ‘ When it is, whatever is is-necessarily, and 
when it is not, whatever is not necessarily is-not ’, numerous medieval com- 
mentators (and some modern ones") have argued that we cannot say that 
‘whatever is is-necessarily ’, but only that ‘ necessarily, whatever is is’. 
This criticism seems to assume that the necessity of which Aristotle here 
speaks is logical necessity. A thing’s being does not make the proposition 
that it is a logically necessary proposition, though the complete proposition 
‘Whatever is is’ is logically necessary. Aristotle was not blind to the 
distinction here made, for he makes it himself in other contexts, and if 
we are correct in our surmise that the necessity to which he refers in ‘ When 
it is, etc.’ is necessity of a different sort, the criticism is beside the point. 
It is in any case important to notice that logical necessity is not what the 
‘NMN ’ of Lukasiewicz’s three-valued logic refers to. For ‘ NMNp’ is in 
this system a truth-function, while ‘ It is logically necessary that p’ is in 
no system a truth-function, but rather expresses a consequential higher-order 
characteristic of some truth-functions. For example, the assertion that ‘ If 
Socrates is dead he is dead ’ is logically necessary is not automatically made 
true by the fact that its argument, ‘If Socrates is dead he is dead’, has 
the truth-value it has, namely truth ; it is true, rather, because the function 
‘If p then p’, which ‘ If Socrates is dead he is dead ’ exemplifies, is true no 
matter what the truth-value of p may be. On the other hand ‘ NMN If- 
Socrates-is-dead-he-is-dead ’ (where NMN is interpreted as in the system 
now being considered) is true simply because ‘If Socrates is dead he is 
dead’ is true; that is, it is true for precisely the same sort of reason as 
‘“NMN Socrates-is-dead’ is now true.’® Logically necessary propositions 
do of course form a sub-class of ‘ necessary’ propositions in the sense of 
the system. 


13See, e.g. P. Boehner’s edition of Ockham’s Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de 
Praescientia Dei et de Futuris Contingentibus (Franciscan Institute Publications No. 
2, 1945). Boehner considers the relation of Aristotle’s and Ockham’s views to three- 
valued logic in his Introduction. 


M4e.¢. Lewis, p. 215; C. A. Baylis, ‘ Are Some Propositions Neither True nor False ?’, 
Philosophy of Science, 1936, pp. 161-2. 

18See especially De Soph. Elench. 116 a 24 ff. 

16QOn the non-truth-functional character of logical modalities, I have sufficiently 
insisted elsewhere. I must, in fact, include myself among those who have, through 
concentrating too exclusively on the logical modalities, treated the possibility of truth- 
functional modalities with excessive scepticism, 
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The distinction between Lukasiewicz’s truth-functional necessity and 
logical necessity may also be brought out by considering the following case : 
In Lukasiewicz’s system, whenever Np is true we have not only NMp but 
also, and consequently, CNpNMp. (‘If not-p then not possibly p’ is true 
under these conditions because its antecedent and consequent are true). 
And since CNpNMp is (in these circumstances) true, it is (in these circum- 
stances) ‘necessary’. But it is not for that reason a logical law. If it did 
turn out to be a logical law, CMpp would also be a logical law (for CMpp 
follows from CNpNMp by the substitution of Mp for q in the axiom 
CCNpNqCaqp and detachment of the consequent). And if CMpp were a law, 
since in any case CpMp is a law, ‘ p’ and ‘ Mp’ would be mutually inferable, 
the distinction between truth and indeterminacy would disappear (for Mp 
never takes the third truth-value) and the three-valued logic would collapse 
into a two-valued one. But in fact, although CNpNMp is true when p is 
true as well as when p is false, it is not true when p is indeterminate ; for 
we then have CN}NM} = CN§N1 = C}0 = }. Hence it is not true regardless 
of the truth-value of its arguments, i.e. it is not a logical law ; so the system 
stands firm?’. 

We may contrast this with another case in which ‘ It is impossible that 
p’ is implied by what appears to be a weaker proposition, and in which 
the implication is a logical law. The apparently weaker proposition is 
‘It is possibly impossible that p’—we do have, for all values of p, 
CMNMpNMp, ‘ If it is possible that p is not possible, then p is not possible ’. 
It is only possible for p to be impossible when it is true that p is impossible ; 
for although ‘ p is impossible ’ might also be possible if it were indeterminate, 
indeterminacy is in fact a truth-value which NMp, being a modal function, 
never has. This thesis CMNMpNMp, von Wright has pointed out!*, is a 
distinguishing law of Lewis’s ‘ strongest ’’ modal system S85, though there 
are other modal systems in which it does not hold. 

In sum, three-valued logic does seem to bring new precision to our hand- 
ling of statements with tenses (as opposed to the fundamentally tenseless 
propositions of the common systems); and we may say that Lukasiewicz 
has, by means of it, done for Aristotle’s chapter on ‘ future contingents ’ 
what he has done elsewhere for the Aristotelian theory of the syllogism. 
This does not mean, however, in this case any more than in the other, 
that in being given this new form the substance of the Aristotelian position 
survives without alteration. There is at least one feature of the Aristotelian 
account of future contingents which a three-valued logic seems incapable 
of preserving. For Aristotle held not only that (1) if p is a proposition 
about contingent future events (e.g. ‘ There will be a sea-battle to-morrow ’), 
it is neither true nor false; but also that (2) the disjunctive proposition 


17Lukasiewicz introduces this proposition CNpNMp, and points out the consequences 
of supposing it a logical law, when discussing the Aristotelian ‘ When it is not, whatever 
is not necessarily is-not’; and there has been considerable argument about it. But 
the above seem to be the plain facts of the matter. 


18Op. cit. See also his ‘ Interpretations of Modal Logic ’, Mind, Apr. 1952. 
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‘Kither p or not p’ (‘ Either there will or there will not be a sea-battle 
to-morrow ’), being not a contingent but a necessary disjunction, is always 
true. But, as we have already noted, ApNp is not one of the laws of the 
Lukasiewicz-Tarski three-valued system—ApNp = 1 when p = 0 or 1, 
but when p = $, ApNp = Aj}N} A}s} = 3}. Would Aristotle, perhaps, 
have defended his position by so using ‘ Either’ that a disjunction of in- 
determinate propositions is not itself automatically indeterminate, but 
automatically true? Hardly. It is plain, I think, that Aristotle would not 
have regarded a disjunction of indeterminate propositions as ‘ automatically ’ 
anything—he would have said that usually A}} = }, but if the ‘ q’ in ‘ Apq 
happens to be ‘ Not p’, the disjunction is not indeterminate but true. This 
amounts to saying that in the three-valued logic of Aristotle, so far as he 
had such a thing, disjunction was not a truth-function. Or alternatively 
we may say—and this, I think, is the simple truth—that at this point Aris- 
totle was quite excusably muddled, and was trying to use ‘ proposition ’, 
‘true ’, etc., at once in senses in which the logic of these things is two-valued 
and in senses in which it is three-valued. 


A. N. Prior 
Canterbury University College, Christchurch, N.Z. 
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THE NOTION OF ‘SUGGESTION’ 
IN THOMAS REID’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


At the beginning of each of his major works on the human mind Reid 
sets forth what he considers to be the proper method of conducting a philo- 
sophical enquiry. This method falls into two main (though not independent) 
parts exemplified by the following quotations : 


It may be observed that the defects and blemishes in the received philosophy 
concerning the mind, which have most exposed it to the contempt and ridicule 
of sensible men, have chiefly been owing to this ; that the votaries of this philo- 
sophy, from a natural prejudice in her favour, have endeavoured to extend her 
jurisdiction beyond its just limits, and to call to her bar the dictates of Common 
Sense. But these decline this jurisdiction ; they disdain the trial of reasoning 
and disown its authority ; they neither claim its aid, nor dread its attacks. . . 
Common Sense holds nothing of Philosophy, nor needs her aid. But, on the other 
hand, Philosophy has no other root but the principles of Common Sense ;_it 
grows out of them, and draws its nourishments from them; severed from this 
root, its honours wither, its sap is dried up, it dies and rots,+ 


This may be interpreted as a contention that the business of Philosophy 
is not to produce theories which aim at replacing the naive tenets of common 
sense, nor to try either to criticize or to justify those tenets, but rather to 
bring out and make explicit what is involved in them. 

Reid connects this doctrine with a plea that the philosopher should use 
words, as far as possible, in accordance with the conventions of established 
usage, and not tamper with those conventions without (1) stating his reasons, 
(which must be good ones), and (2) explaining how far his new usage differs 
from the established one : 


When we use common words, we ought to use them in the sense in which 
they are most commonly used by the best and purest writers in the language, 
and, when we have occasion to enlarge or restrict the meaning of a common 
word, or give it more precision than it has in common language, the reader 
ought to have warning of this, otherwise we impose upon ourselves and upon 
him.? 


These pronouncements are not of merely abstract interest, for the whole 
weight of his attack on the philosophical doctrines of his predecessors rests 
on them, as can be seen, for example, in his attack on the Lockean theory 
of ideas, his reductio ad absurdem of Hume’s theory of belief, and his treat- 
ment of Locke’s and Hume’s theories of memory. In this paper, the methods 
suggested by Reid are turned against one aspect of his own theory regarding 
the nature of perception. 

‘Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Ch. I., Sect. 4. 


2On the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay I., Ch.1. For an interesting and revealing 
further discussion of these methods and of what Reid takes to be the consequences 
of them in detailed application, cf. op. cit., Essay I, Ch, 4, 
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Il. ‘Sueerstion’ anp ‘ AcQuIRED PERCEPTION ’. 

Reid’s discussion of perception turns upon a three-fold distinction. The 
common-sense notion of perception falls naturally, he thinks, into the 
following divisions: ‘sensation’, ‘original perception’, and ‘ acquired 
perception ’. It is beyond the scope of this paper to give a detailed account 
and criticism of this distinction, (although it certainly merits very detailed 
analysis), and I content myself with a very brief statement in Reid’s own 
words of his use of these three terms : 


‘Sensation’: An act of the mind, which may be distinguished from all others 
by this, that it hath no object distinct from the act itself.® 


‘Original Perception’ Our perceptions are of two kinds : some are natural and 
and ‘ Acquired original ; others acquired and the fruit of experience. 
Perception ’ : When I perceive that this is the taste of cyder, that of 
brandy ; that this is the smell of an apple, that of an 
orange; that this is the noise of thunder, that the 
ringing of bells ; this the sound of a coach passing, that 
the voice of such a friend: these perceptions and others 
of the same kind, are not original—they are acquired. 
But the perception which I have, by touch, of the hard- 
ness and softness of bodies, of their extension, figure 
and motion, is not acquired—it is original.‘ 
And elsewhere he says that ‘acquired’ is distinguished from ‘ original ’ 
perception by the fact that in the former : 
we often discover by one sense things which are properly 
and naturally the objects of another.® 
Having made this distinction, Reid’s task is to account for the relation 
which holds between these three ‘ ingredients’ of perception, and for this 
purpose the notion of ‘ suggestion’ is invoked. This notion is put to two 
distinct uses : (a) to describe the relation between ‘ sensation ’ and ‘ original 
perception’; (b) to describe the relation between ‘ original perception’ 
and ‘acquired perception’. It is use (a) which is most characteristic of 
Reid’s theory, (b) having been taken over with little modification, from 
Berkeley.* This, together with the fact that Reid himself draws attention 
to the peculiarity of use (a), but takes use (b) for granted as quite normal, 
is perhaps the reason why subsequent criticism of his notion of ‘ suggestion ’ 
has concentrated on the peculiarities of use (a) without observing that 
those peculiarities are to some extent derivative from peculiarities already 
inherent in his other use of ‘ suggestion ’, i.e. in his account of the relation 
between ‘ original ’ and ‘ acquired ’ perception.’ 
In justification of his use of the word ‘ suggest ’, Reid writes : 
We all know that a certain kind of sound suggests immediately to the mind 
a coach passing in the street ; and not only produces the imagination, but the 
belief that a coach is passing. Yet there is here no comparing of ideas, no per- 
ception of agreement or disagreement, to produce this belief: nor is there 


the least similitude between the sound we hear and the coach we imagine and 
believe to be passing.® 


*Jntellectual Powers, Essay I, Ch. 1. 

‘Inquiry, Ch. VI, Sect. 20. 

5Intellectual Powers, Essay II, Ch. 14. 

*Cf., e.g., New Theory of Vision Vindicated, §9: ‘ Besides things properly and 


immediately perceived by any sense, there may also be other things suggested to the 
mind by means of those proper and immediate objects ’. 


"Cf., e.g., Prichard : Knowledge and Perception, pp. 161-171. 
®Inquiry, Ch. II, Sect, 7, 
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In this passage Reid claims to be using the word ‘ suggest ’ in its ordinary 
usage, and, indeed, the tone seems to imply that there is nothing whatever 
odd about this usage—(* We all know that a certain kind of sound suggests 

.’). Now let us suppose that I am sitting at a window with a street 
outside, along which it is quite a usual thing for coaches to pass. In these 
circumstances, would not the most natural thing to say, when I hear the 
sound in question, be, ‘ I hear a coach passing ’, rather than ‘I hear a sownd 
which suggests to me that a coach is passing’? The importance of this 
distinction can be brought out by a consideration of some other examples 
in which the use of the word ‘ suggest’ is quite appropriate ; this will also 
illuminate those features of Reid’s example which led him to use the word 
‘suggest’ in this way, and also show up the differences between it and 
those others in which ‘ suggest’ is more naturally used. 

Suppose then that I am sitting in a hut in the middle of a forest of pine 
trees, in the knowledge that there is no coach-road within earshot. A wind 
springs up, and some pine-cones are blown down on to the frozen ground. 
The sound might very well suggest to me the idea of a coach passing along a 
road outside, and this would perhaps be the most natural way to describe 
the impression which I get. Or, to return to the circumstances described 
by Reid, suppose that as I am sitting at the window listening to the coach 
pass outside, a companion asks me, ‘ What does that sound suggest to you ? ’ 
I should not expect him to require as an answer ‘ It suggests to me that a 
coach is passing outside’, but rather, something like ‘ Nothing at all’ or 
‘It suggests to me the idea of snug evenings by the fire in a country inn, 
during a stage on a coach journey across country ’, or again, ‘ It suggests 
the sound of pine cones blown down from the trees on to the frozen ground ’. 
Now the point of using this mode of expression in these cases is that my 
purpose is not to describe what it is that I hear, but to say what else, over 
and above the sound and what is making the sound, I am led to think of 
when I hear it. I am not imparting information about the sound and its 
origins, but about my own powers of imagination ; or, to use Reid’s termin- 
ology, the sound produces only an imagination of, and not a belief in, that 
which it suggests to me. And indeed, the word ‘ suggest’ is expressly used 
in these contexts to mark a contrast with simply ‘ hearing a coach pass’. 

But there are other situations where this word might quite appropriately 
be used, and where I also have a degree of belief in that which is suggested 
to me, and these might seem to exemplify more accurately the character- 
istics to which Reid wishes to draw attention in his example. Suppose that 
I am listening to a B.B.C. quiz programme in which certain recorded sounds 
are broadcast, and I have to write down what I think those sounds are. A 
wrtain sound might suggest to me the idea of a coach passing along the 
street, and I might write this as my answer. It is to be noted that this 
case is distinguished from the examples of the previous paragraph in that 
here it makes sense to ask whether I have given the right answer, whereas 
before, leaving out of account the possibility that I might have been lying, 
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considerations of correctness did not arise. It seems indeed that, just because 
of this, the word ‘ suggest ’’ is not so obviously appropriate here as before, 
but it seems nevertheless a perfectly permissible usage. 

This then is a case which satisfies Reid’s condition that what I hear 
must produce a belief in, as well as an imagination of, that which is suggested, 
In other words, like Reid’s example, it is a situation in which we are con- 
cerned to find out what is objectively the case in the world outside us, and 
not merely with our own subjective reactions to what is happening. But, 
in spite of this, there is still an important difference, in that in this case there 
is an element of doubt inherent in the situation, such that a confident assertion 
about the nature of the sound heard would be out of place, and it is this 
which seems to make the use of the word ‘ suggest’ appropriate. But, in 
Reid’s own example, there is no room at all for any reasonable doubt. It 
is a simple case of just hearing a coach pass, and the notion of ‘ suggestion’ 
is therefore logically inappropriate and superfluous. 

What then were Reid’s motives for distorting the usage of the word 
in this way? And why, in the context in which it is introduced, does it in 
fact not sound so glaringly inappropriate, as the remarks I have been making 
might lead one to expect ? It is significant that the example used by Reid 
is taken from the sense of hearing, for we do not normally regard the per- 
ceptions which we have by this sense as so absolutely trustworthy as those 
of some other senses. We prefer, where possible, to confirm the evidence 
of our ears by some more direct method of perception: pre-eminently 
touch and vision. This difference in status is no doubt largely due to the 
fact that whereas most objects of perception are permanently available to 
be seen or touched, they cannot always be heard ; the sound emitted by a 
thing is usually a transitory phenomenon, and is therefore made, as it were, 
‘ accidental ’ to the notion which we form of that thing, whereas its appear- 
ance to the senses of vision and touch are regarded as ‘ essential’. It may 
be speculated that were we to perceive, like bats, mainly through our ears, 
the relative position of auditory perceptions vis-d-vis the visual and tactual 
might well be reversed. But, be that as it may, the lack of certainty provided 
in general by the evidence of our ears, as compared with that provided in 
general by the evidence of our eyes and of our sense of touch, introduces a 
shadow of the element of doubt required to make the use of the word ‘ sug- 
gest’ appropriate. Whereas, on the other hand, the fact that the situation 
which Reid describes in his example is nonetheless still a straightforward 
case of perception, makes it look as though the notion of ‘ suggestion’, 
which is here used without too much sense of strain, can be used quite gener- 
ally to give an account of ‘ acquired perceptions ’ for all the senses. But it 
is of importance to notice that just because statements made on the basis 

of what is merely heard are not considered in general as so trustworthy as 
statements made on the basis of what is seen or touched, it by no means 
follows that numerous cases cannot be found within the realm of auditory 
perception in which there is no room for reasonable doubt in the statements 
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made, and clearly the example given by Reid is one of these. Reid is thus 
making use of considerations which, while giving an air of plausibility to 
his usage, are not strictly relevant to the features to which he wishes to 
draw attention in his example. 

The point becomes clearer with an example from the sense of vision, 
which will be, in all respects other than the greater general degree of trust- 
worthiness of this sense over that of hearing, exactly analogous to the 
examples considered so far. Since Reid makes full use of the notion of 
‘suggestion ’ in this field too—(he says, e.g., that the ‘ visible appearances ’ 
of things serve as signs which ‘ suggest ’ to us the objects of which they are 
appearances)—its transference to another sense should make no difference 
to the plausibility of Reid’s usage. Consider, for example, the following 
passage from Hamlet : 

Hamlet: Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel ? 

Polonius : By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Hamlet: Me thinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius : It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet: Or like a whale. 

Polonius : Very like a whale. 
Now it would be natural to say that what Hamlet saw suggested to him the 
idea first of a camel, then of a weasel, and finally of a whale. But it is only 
natural to say this because what Hamlet actually saw was none of these 
things but something different, namely a cloud. If he had actually seen a 
camel, we should not dream of saying that what he saw suggested to him the 
idea of a camel, but simply that he saw a camel. 

Suppose now that Hamlet is walking in the desert and sees a shape on 
the horizon which he is unable to identify on account of the distance. Is 
it a camel or a cloud? It might suggest either of these things to him, and 
he would be able to confirm whatever impression he received by going 
nearer and taking a closer look. The case is analogous to that of the B.B.C. 
quiz competitor which we considered earlier, and, as in that case, the notion 
of ‘ suggestion ’ is appropriate owing to the element of doubt in the situation. 
The example in the play, on the other hand, is analogous to the other cases 
previously considered, in which the word ‘suggest’ is appropriate owing 
to the subjectivity of the report. But neither of these conditions is satisfied 
in the simple case of ‘ seeing a camel’ or ‘ seeing a cloud’. There is normally® 


°The fact that doubt is sometimes present, when accurate observation is difficult, 
and may then make the use of ‘ suggest’ appropriate does not, of course, imply that 
it is always appropriate. Reid’s usage would only be admissible if ‘ acquired perception ° 
were equivalent to ‘ doubtful perception ’, which it is not. Further it might of course 
happen that someone who made an apparently perfectly justifiable claim to the effect 
that he had heard a coach passing might later be persuaded to withdraw that claim 
under the pressure of subsequent evidence ; he might then amend his original claim, 
and say: ‘ Well, I certainly heard something which strongly suggested that a coach 
was passing ’. But the fact that difficult cases exist where it is not at first easy to decide 
whether a statement of the form ‘ I perceive x ’ or one of the form ‘ I perceive something 
which suggests x’ is the correct one to use in the circumstances does not of course 
show that a statement of the latter form is always substitutable for one of the former 
form. Philosophical theories of the type of Reid’s have an attractive appearance be- 
cause of their air of caution and ‘ taking nothing for granted’; but this obsessive 
over-caution, far from being a merit, results in an obscuration of the linguistic distinctions 
which enable us to discriminate between conditions where caution is necessary, and 
those where it is not. 
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no doubt whatever about what is seen, touched, etc., nor are our reports 
about what we observe ‘ subjective’ in the required sense. Nor, in simple 
perception, is there anything corresponding to the ‘ passage of the mind’ 
from one thing to some different thing, which is characteristic of cases of 
suggestion. 

Now it might be pleaded for Reid that such criticism is misconceived, 
as he himself says that when he uses the word ‘ suggest’ in his account of 
perception, he does not try to explain anything, but merely to ‘ express a 
fact which everyone may be conscious of ’.!° But the only possible motive 
for introducing into the description of perceptual situations a word which 
does not normally belong there, but which has a perfectly good use in other 
contexts, can be to indicate some strong similarity between these two differ- 
ent types of situation, or even to claim that there is really no difference 
between them. And one can quite legitimately retort by pointing out the 
marked differences between the types of situation in question, which make 
it useful to retain the ordinary-language distinction. 

The first of the features of ‘ acquired perception’ which Reid himself 
claims to be bringing out by his usage of the word ‘ suggest’ is that 


there is here no comparing of ideas, no perception of agreement or disagree- 
ment, to produce this belief. 


Passing over the purely polemical intent (against Locke) of Reid’s wording 
here, it seems that what he wished to maintain is that in the type of situation 
which he is considering there is nothing which could be called an act of 
reflection, or a conscious inference from one idea to another. Let us consider 
whether this is true, both of those situations which we have maintained to 
be legitimately characterised by the use of the word ‘suggest’, and also 
of those which Reid calls ‘ acquired perceptions ’, where we have maintained 
that the word ‘suggest’ is improperly used. Take the case of the man 
sitting at the window with his friend, who hears a coach passing in the street 
and who is asked ‘ What does that sound suggest to you?’ In order to 
answer this question, does he first have to reflect? The answer seems to 
be that he might have to, and on the other hand he might not. It might 
be the case that the answer, ‘ It suggests to me snug evenings by the fire’, 
came straight to his lips without need for thought ; or it might be the case 
that to begin with it suggested nothing to him whatever, but that after a 
little reflection he would be able to give this same reply. The same applies 
to the man walking in the desert who sees something on the horizon which 
suggests a camel to him. It might have suggested a camel to him immediately, 
as soon as he saw it, (and this would not entail that the word ‘ suggest’ 
should not be used here, as it could still very well be the case that he was 
not sure that what he saw was in fact a camel), or he might have had to 
examine the object attentively for some time before he came to any con- 
clusion as to what it might be. As far as the legitimate use of the word 
‘ suggest’ is concerned, therefore, we may conclude that nothing is either 
entailed or excluded regarding the occurrence of conscious reflection. 
Inquiry, Ch. V, Sect. 8. 
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Taking now Reid’s own example, where we have maintained that the 
word ‘suggest’ is improperly used, we may say that it is quite true that 
the man seated at the window in the circumstances described does not have 
to reflect before he realises that the sound which he hears is that of a coach 
passing. (It might, indeed, be said that in so far as it was necessary for him 
to reflect before he came to this realisation, we might be more inclined to 
say that the sound he heard ‘suggested’ to him the idea of the coach, 
although it would not itself be sufficient to make this a proper expression). 
It is concluded, then, that the occurrence of conscious reflection is neither 
essential to, nor incompatible with, the correct use of the word ‘ suggest ’, 
and that it is not essential either to the correct use of an ‘ acquired percep- 
tion’ expression. Reid’s use of the word, therefore, in no way serves to 
bring out the point which he here wishes to make about the use of perception- 
words which is in question. 

His second point is, 

Nor is there the least similitude between the sound we hear and the coach we 

imagine and believe to be passing. 
This point will be seen subsequently to be of some importance in connection 
with Reid’s analysis of the relation between ‘sensation’ and ‘ original 
perception ’, but, in the present context, it is rather difficult to take it at 
all seriously. It is true that the sound made by the coach bears no resem- 
blance to the coach itself, but hardly illuminating. It amounts to saying 
that the perceptions we have by different senses differ one from the other. 
What Reid seems to have in mind, however, is that when I hear a sound 
and recognise it to be that of a coach passing, this involves having a visual 
image which bears no resemblance to the sound heard. With regard to 
this view, it should be observed that the having of such an image is in no 
way essential to the recognition of a sound ; it is true that I may have such 
an image, but equally possible that I may not. Reid’s view seems to rest 
on the misinterpretation of the word ‘recognise’ which is so common 
among philosophers, the theory that when I hear something and recognise 
what I hear, the recognition must be a further process, additional to, and 
simultaneous with, the hearing. This theory has been adequately dealt 
with by Professor Ryle. Reid’s view sounds more plausible than it might 
do if stated in a different example, owing to the disparity which was noted 
earlier between the status of the sense of hearing and that of the sense of 
vision. We are less confident about saying that we perceive the coach when 
we only hear it, than we are when we see it. To dispel this feeling of doubt 
Reid introduces the notion of a visual imagining of the coach going on 
simultaneously with the hearing of the sound. But even if this were a correct 
account of what is involved in hearing and recognising the sound of a coach 
—and this has just been denied—it would still rest on a peculiarity about 
the relation between two specific sorts of perception, and could not be 
generalised into an account of ‘ acquired perception’ in general, as Reid 


"The Concept of Mind, pp. 226-231, 
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wishes. This can be shown by consideration of what would be the analogous 
point with regard to seeing and recognising a coach, assuming that I cannot 
hear it at the same time as I see it. When I see a coach passing, this might 
make me imagine the sound it is making, but surely no one would wish to 
maintain that such an auditory imagining is essential to the recognition 
of what I see as a coach. Moreover, it is equally untrue that when I recognise 
what I see as a coach I must have other visual (or any other sort of) images, 
What Reid would like to maintain is that what I see is merely the visible 
appearance of the coach, which suggests to me the idea of something differ- 
ent, namely the coach. But not only is this view untenable in itself for 
independent reasons,!* but, even if it were true, it would still not be the 
case, on Reid’s own showing, that what was ‘ suggested ’ bore no resemblance 
to what was ‘ seen ’.'% 

As far as the legitimate use of the word ‘ suggest’ is concerned, it is 
true that what is suggested to me may bear no resemblance to that which 
suggests it. This is the case, for example, where the sound of the coach 
passing suggests to me the idea of cosy evenings by the fire. But this is 
by no means necessarily the case ; for if this same sound suggested to me 
the idea of the sound of pine cones being blown down on to the frozen ground, 
it might be held that this bore a very marked resemblance to the sound 
which it suggested. We may conclude, then, once again, that this point 
has no tendency to support Reid’s use of the disputed word in his account 
of ‘ acquired perception ’. 

The last point to be considered is the assertion that the ‘ suggestion’ 
of the idea of the coach on the occasion of hearing the sound which it makes 
is not ‘ natural and original’, but the ‘ result of custom and habit’. This 
too is important, at least negatively, since it is by contrast that Reid wishes 
to characterise the way in which he holds ‘ original perceptions’ to be 
‘ suggested ’ by ‘ sensations’ as ‘ natural’ and ‘ original’ and the result of 
an ‘ original principle of our constitution’. Clearly, what is here in point 
is once again the fact that the sound is not merely heard, but recognised. 
Clearly the mere hearing of the sound cannot be being referred to: there 
would be no contradiction and nothing odd about saying of a newly born 
child that he heard the sound, whereas it would at least be highly paradoxical 
to say of the child that he recognised it as that of a coach. In order to 
recognise sounds I must have been in similar situations before, in which 
I have heard similar sounds and noted what caused them. 


12To go into these reasons would.take us too far afield here ; but a hint as to where 
these reasons are to be found is present in the important Ch. VI, Sect. XXII of the 
Inquiry, where Reid is considering the case of ‘ fallacious perception ’, and notes that 
when a false perceptual judgment has been corrected, ‘I get a new perception, and 
wonder how I got the former, or what is become of it ; for it is now so entirely gone, 
that I cannot recover it’. He seems not to notice that this (natural) way of describing 
the situation is quite at variance with the theory he has just stated that ‘ from the 
visible appearance as a sign, I immediately proceed to the belief’ in the object of my per- 
ception. (Italics mine). 

Cf. Inquiry, Ch. VI, Sect. 11: ‘It cannot be said with any propriety that the 
visible appearance of a man, or of a house, hath no resemblance of the objects which 
they represent ’, 
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But does the correct use of the word ‘ suggest ’ involve similar considera- 
tions ? When the sound of a coach passing suggests to the man listening 
the image of a fire-side scene at an inn, it might be held that this only occurred 
because in the past coaches have been associated with such scenes in his 
experience, and that this is precisely analogous to the conditions for being 
able to recognise the sound as that of a coach. But although it might be 
the case that the scene was suggested for this reason, it is not necessarily 
so. Whenever I hear a certain tune, this might suggest to me the idea of 
the girl I once loved, because I first heard it in her company ; on the other 
hand, it might quite well suggest something totally different, such as the 
smell of fish and chips, which has never before had any connection in my 
experience with the hearing of the tune. And it would not be relevant 
for a psychologist to object that if he probed deeply enough into my past 
he would be able to trace some prior association which would explain the 
present suggestion, for the point is that such a past association is nol a 
logically necessary condition of the correct present application of the word 
‘suggest’. It makes sense to say that one thing suggests the idea of another 
to me although these two things have never been connected in my exper- 
ence ; such a past conjunction cannot be inferred (logically) from the fact 
that the one now suggests to me the idea of the other. And in this respect 
the logic of the word ‘ suggest’ differs markedly from that of the word 
‘recognise ’, for a logically necessary condition of the correct use of the 
latter term does seem to be that what is recognised shall have been experi- 
enced previously. It is concluded then that this last point too provides no 
justification for Reid’s use of the word ‘ suggest ’ in his account of ‘ acquired 
perception ’. 

Before passing on, there are two (not unconnected) objections which 
might be made to the criticism which I have been making of Reid’s use of 
‘suggest ’, and these I must now try to meet. The first of these is that 
the foregoing argument is on the basis of the usage of the word ‘ suggest ’ 
in Oxford in the twentieth Century, whereas Reid was discussing the usage 
in Aberdeen in the eighteenth Century, and that, therefore, it is incumbent 
on me to show that these two usages are identical, or at least not sufficiently 
divergent to affect my argument. This objection seems to gain strength 
from the fact that all the points which have been made have been made 
with reference to the current use of words, and it begins to look formidable 
in the light of the battle-cry which accompanied the adoption in this country 
of the methods ef philosophical analysis exemplified in this paper, namely, 
that ‘ All philosophical questions are questions about the use of language ’. 
Now although many of the utterers of this battle-cry have indeed expressed 
their feeling that philosophical questions about the use of language are not 
of the same type as grammatical, etymological, philological, etc., questions 
about the use of language, they have never succeeded in stating precisely 
wherein this difference lies, and consequently, have remained exposed to 
criticisms of the type now under consideration. A more accurate description, 
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however, of the type of philosophical analysis in question, is given by saying 
that it consists in the analysis of concepts ; this at once puts it on a different 
level from analyses of language, although it does not affect the applicability 
of the technique of analysing linguistic usages, since the nature of a concept 
is revealed, mainly, through the various linguistic usages which fall under 
it. The nature of this distinction will perhaps become clearer if I now employ 
it to meet the criticism stated above. To take an analogy: the whole 
concept of colour in Ancient Greece differed from that in modern Britain, 
for the Greeks had no way of referring to colours in the style to which we 
are accustomed : ‘green’ ‘blue’, ‘ yellow’, etc. On the other hand, a 
language which contained all the English colour-words except, say, ‘ mauve ’, 
would not differ sufficiently from English to make us want to say that it 
expressed an entirely different concept of colour; we should say that the 
difference was a minor linguistic one. Now if the use of ‘ suggest’ in Reid’s 
environment corresponded to his own philosophical usage, the differences 
from our current usage would be so marked as to make us want to say that 
the whole concept of ‘ perception ’ had radically altered in the last two hun- 
dred years. For the whole point of the preceding argument has been to 
show that the current notions of ‘ perception’ and of ‘suggestion’ fall 
quite apart. But it is inconceivable that such a change in such a key con- 
cept as that of ‘ perception ’ should have gone unnoticed ; and it is significant 
that the only examples given in the Oxford English Dictionary of the word 
‘ suggest ’ being used in this way at that period are the passage from Reid 
now under consideration, and two similar passages from Berkeley’s philo- 
sophical writings. Since these usages occur in the context of the very philo- 
sophical theory about the nature of ‘ perception ’ which is now being criticised, 
it would be a blatant petitio principii to accept them as evidence that this 
theory merely expressed what was current usage. 

The second objection to be considered is that in the preceding argument 
I have made no attempt at a sympathetic understanding of Reid’s point 
of view, but have simply tried to make nonsense of him by bludgeoning 
him with a linguistic criterion of my own. Now it is certainly a danger of 
the philosophical method of ‘ appealing to ordinary usage ’ that its exponents 
may adopt a rigidly legalistic attitude and reject as ‘ nonsense ’ any extension 
of common usage. I do not, however, think that I am open to similar criti- 
cism in the present instance for the following reasons. First, I have nowhere 
said that Reid’s theory is ‘ nonsense’: clearly it makes very good sense. 
My contention is the quite different one that his theory is false, and his 
usage not justified by the facts. Second, Reid’s theory does not amount 
to a mere extension of ordinary usage, but to a radical confusion between 
two concepts which I have tried to show are, though connected at some 
points, quite distinct and used for quite different purposes. Lastly, even 
if the criticism which I have levelled against Reid were not justifiable on 
general philosophical grounds (as I think it is), it is still in accordance with 
a method which Reid recognises as a legitimate one in philosophy, and which 
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he practises himself, with considerable effect, against other philosophers. 
This, of course, is a mere argumentum ad hominem, but this too is a form 
of argument recognised as legitimate in philosophy by Reid.” 


Ill. ‘Suaerstion’ AnD ‘ ORIGINAL PERCEPTION ’. 


The ground being thus cleared to some extent, we are now in a better 
position to examine the more characteristic part of Reid’s theory of per- 
ception, his account, that is, of the relation between ‘ sensation ’ and ‘ original 
perception ’. The problem about this relation, for Reid, arose from the fact 
that he was operating with a different concept of ‘ sensation’ from that of 
his predecessors, Locke and Berkeley. Whereas the latter had paid little 
attention to the way in which the notion of ‘ sensation ’ is used in ordinary 
discourse, and had laid most stress on the notion of the ‘ simple idea ’ reached 
by concentrating on the ‘immediately given’ element in perception in 
abstraction from all ‘ interpretation’, Reid, on the other hand, laid great 
emphasis on the marked logical differences between words referring to 
sensations and words referring to the qualities of external objects. He 
reached his notion of ‘ sensation’ not by seeking the ‘immediately given ’ 
in a complex experience, but by developing the ‘subjective’ notion of 
sensation used in ordinary discourse, expressions like ‘I feel pain’ being 
taken as the model. The point which he keeps on making, throughout all 
his writings on perception, is : 

All the systems of philosophers about our senses and their objects have 


split upon this rock, of not distinguishing properly sensations, which can have 
no existence but when they are felt, from the things suggested by them.'* 


Owing to this fundamental distinction between the concepts of a perceptual 
object and of a sensation, Reid is unable to accept any account of the relation 
between them which uses the notions of ‘ resemblance’, or ‘ logical con- 
nection ’.17 Nor will he admit that any theory which asserts that the notions 
of external qualities are arrived at by means of some form of habitual associa- 
tion between different sorts of sensations can be satisfactory.2* On the 
other hand, he remains firmly convinced that our possession of concepts 


of objects of perception does depend on the fact that we have sensations.'® 


Hence, by all rules of just reasoning, we must conclude that this connection 
is the effect of our constitution, and ought to be considered as an original principle 
of human nature, till we find some more general principle into which it may 
be resolved.?° 


Now it is of course to this alleged ‘ original principle of human nature’ 
that Reid gives the name ‘ suggestion ’, in what he confesses to be an ex- 
tension of its normal use. In the first section of this paper I examined what 

MSee above, Section I. 

1Tntellectwal Powers, Essay VI, Ch. 4. 

Inquiry, Ch. V, Sect. 8. 

11Cf. Inquiry, Ch. V, Sect. 5. 

186Cf. Inquiry, Ch. V, Sect. 3. There is of course much more to be said about Reid's 


arguments under each of these heads; but the exigencies of space forbid the saying 
of it here. 


19Cf, Inquiry, Ch. V, Sect. 3. 
7 bid. 
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Reid considered the ‘ normal’ use of this expression, how far this differed 
from what is in fact its normal use, and the logical characteristics which 
Reid’s eccentric use of it were designed to bring out. It now remains to 
see to what extent the new extension of the term is justified. The character. 
istics of ‘ original perception’ which this new usage is designed to bring 
out are, then, as follows: 

(a) ‘ There is here no comparing of ideas, no perception of agreement or 
disagreement, to produce this belief ’. 

(6) ‘ Nor is there the least similitude ’ (in this case between the sensation 
and the object suggested by it). 

(c) The idea is suggested not as a result of experience and habit, but 
by a ‘natural and original principle of our constitution ’. 

With regard to the first point, it is true that as in the case of ‘ acquired 
perception ’, there is no reasoning, or conscious inference, involved in ‘ original 
perception ’. We do not have a sensation, think about it, and then conclude 
that it is the sign of something else. The second point is more interesting, 
and brings out much of what Reid wishes to imply in his use of the word 
‘ suggest ’ in this context. When he said of ‘ acquired perception ’ that what 
is perceived bears no resemblance to what is suggested by what is perceived, 
we saw earlier that he had in mind that recognising a sound involved having 
an idea (i.e. a visual image) of the object causing the sound, and that there 
was no similarity between the sound and the idea it suggested because each 
was the proper object of a different sense, one of hearing, the other of vision. 
Now Reid wishes to imply that in much the same way there is no similarity 
between the sensation and the quality which it ‘ suggests’ in ‘ original 
perception ’, because each belongs to a different ‘faculty of the mind’. 
The analogy between the relation of the objects of one sense to those of 
another and the relation between objects of perception and sensations 
would, if it could be substantiated, do much to support Reid’s way of talking 
in terms of different ‘mental faculties’ in his account of sensation and 
original perception. Now it is plausible to argue that the distinction between 
perception and sensation in ordinary discourse is based not on any empirically 
discovered distinct mental faculties, but on the fact that different forms of 
expression are used in ordinary language for different sorts of purpose, one 
involving the use of such words as ‘ sensation’ and ‘ feel’, the other the 
use of verbs of perception. It might be argued too that the distinction 
between the five senses is similarly not based on any observation of five 
distinct faculties, but merely on the linguistic fact that five different per- 
ception-words are used in ordinary language.” It is clear, however, that 
corresponding to the five different perception-verbs there are five empirically 
distinguishable sense-organs ; moreover, it seems plausible to say that the 
objects of the five different senses are empirically distinguishable. Suppose, 
for example, that I am both looking at, and feeling with my hand, an apple. 


I can shut my eyes and simply feel the apple, or remove my hand and simply 


*1An upholder of this view is W. C. Kneale in his ‘ Sensation and the Physical World’ 
in The Philosophical Quarterly, January, 1951. 
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look at it. There are, therefore, features of the real world to which one can 
point in explaining the difference between the various senses, and when 
Reid says that there is ‘no similitude’ between the objects of one sense 
and those of another, this can be understood as referring to real entities 
in the observable world, and not merely to logical differences between 
different types of linguistic expression. Now does the same hold good of 
the relation between sensation and the object of an ‘ original perception ’ ? 
The analogy breaks down over the first point in that there are no empirically 
distinguished sense organs associated with sensation and perception respec- 
tively. It also breaks down over the second point : on Reid’s theory, when 
I feel the table, I at the same time feel a sensation; I do not know what 
it would be like to feel the table without having a sensation, in Reid’s sense. 
I could show somebody the difference between the objects of the sense of 
vision and those of the sense of touch by ‘ pointing’ to different sets of 
phenomena ; but to teach somebody the difference between the hardness 
of the table which he feels and the sensation which, on Reid’s theory, he 
feels at the same time, there are no separate sets of phenomena to be ‘ point- 
ed’ to: all that I can do is to teach him the kinds of things which can 
sensibly be said of the one but not of the other, and the ‘ lack of similarity ’ 
between them which Reid so wishes to emphasize just consists in this logical 
difference between the use of different types of linguistic expression, and 
not in any empirically distinguishable features which one detects after one 
has grasped how the respective terms are to be used. It is a difference in 
logical type, a difference in the ways in which certain linguistic expressions 
are used, and not a difference in empirical characteristics, so that to talk, 
as Reid does, of two different mental faculties, connected together empirically 
by some queer psychological law, is grossly misleading, all the more so, as 
the relation between the two sorts of expression he is considering is entirely 
of his own making, a result of his own illegitimate extension of the use of 
the word ‘ sensation’ beyond that allowed in ordinary discourse. 

The difference can be brought out strikingly if we contrast a case of 
what Reid calls ‘ original perception ’ with a case of genuine ‘ suggestion ’. 
When I hear a coach passing, and this suggests to me the image of a cosy 
evening by the fire in a village inn, the image which is thus suggested is 
empirically distinguished from the sound which suggested it; as a matter 
of fact, it is, in this instance, also without resemblance to the sound which 
suggested it, but this is a merely contingent fact, and it would make perfectly 
good sense to talk of a case where the image suggested resembled the original 
stimulus very closely. Now although Reid tries to persuade us that he has 
discovered an empirical fact of this sort, when he says that an object of 
‘original perception ’ is suggested by a sensation which in no way resembles 
it, it is clear that the differences are fundamental. For what he calls ‘ feeling 
a sensation ’ when we perceive, say, a hard surface by touch, is not something 
over and above feeling the hard surface, in the way that having the image of 
a fire-side scene is something over and above merely hearing the sound of a 
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coach passing. ‘Feeling a sensation’, as Reid uses it, is an expression 
referring to an alleged element already included in the common-sense ex- 
pression ‘feeling a hard surface’ although not explicitly singled out in 
ordinary language. And the ‘lack of similarity’ between the sensation 
alleged to be felt, and the object perceived, is not a mere contingent matter 
of fact which might have been otherwise, but follows logically from the 
way in which Reid has determined to use the expressions ‘ sensation’ and 
‘ object of perception’; it just would not make sense to talk of a sensation, 
in Reid’s sense, ‘ resembling ’ an object of perception. In short, the relation 
between sensations and objects of perception is not something which Reid 
has discovered, as he claims, by ‘ accurate attention and reflection ’ to the 
operations of his own mind, but a logical consequence of the terminology 
which he has adopted to describe those ‘ operations ’, and if this relation 
appears mysterious and unsatisfactory, this is not a result of any intrinsic 
obscurity attaching to the experiences which Reid wishes to account for, 
but a result of the unsatisfactoriness of the sensation-terminology which, 
contrary to the usages of non-philosophical discourse, he has adopted for 
the purposes of his account. In fact, to quote his own words in another 
context : 


the ambiguity of words, and the vague and improper application of them, 
hath thrown more darkness upon this subject than the subtility and intricacy 
of things.” 


Finally, we turn to point (c), which is that the ‘ suggestion’ involved 
in ‘ original perception’ is ‘ natural and original’, and not the result of 
“custom and habit’ as in the case of ‘ acquired perception’. Now it was 
seen in the case of the latter that what led Reid to talk in terms of ‘ sug- 
gestion ’ was the element of recognition inherent in perceptions of the kind 
he was discussing. It was also seen to be essential to the notion of recog- 
nition that the thing recognised should be something with which the person 
recognising it has had previous acquaintance. Reid’s use of the word ‘ sug- 
gest ’ in his account of recognition involved the idea that recognition consisted 
in the association of what is ‘ immediately perceived’ with the idea of 
something else with which it had previously been observed to go together. 
It was seen too that the proper use of the word ‘ suggest ’ did not necessarily 
demand that what was suggested should ever actually have been associated 
previously in the observer’s experience with that which suggested it. Now 
in his use of ‘ suggest’ in this new context (of ‘ original perception ’) Reid 
seems at first sight to be making use of this characteristic of the strictly 
proper use of the word, in that he holds that what is suggested by a sensation 
is not something which has necessarily ever been observed to go together 
with that sensation in the observer’s previous experience. He goes further 
than this, however, when he maintains that the idea of the quality suggested 
is not only not suggested just because it has been previously associated 
with the sensation, but is also a completely new idea, that is, one which the 
observer never had before, but which first enters his mind ‘as it were, by 


*2Jntellectual Powers, Essay I, Ch. 1, 
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a natural kind of magic’ on the occasion of his having the sensation. Now 
this is something quite alien to the normal use of the word ‘ suggest’; it 
might indeed be the case that in one sense the observation of something 
or other might suggest to my mind an idea that I have never had before, 
say the solution of a mathematical problem ; but the ‘ideas’ which Reid 
has in mind are not of this type, but are ideas of empirical qualities, ideas 
which we normally regard as obtainable only by confrontation with an actual 
instance. It is hard to imagine what it would be like for the idea of, say, 
hardness, supposing this to be an idea which I have never had before, to 
be ‘ suggested ’ to me by something which does not in the least resemble 
it; yet this is what happens in every case according to Reid’s account. If 
we are to take his use of words at all seriously, we are forced to suppose 
that we are never confronted with actual instances of such qualities as hard- 
ness, but that these are always suggested to us in much the same way as 
the idea of a cosy evening by the fire in an inn may be suggested to us by 
the sound of a coach. Now since this account is in obvious conflict with 
the facts of our experience it is only possible to make any sort of sense of 
it by agreeing not to take seriously Reid’s use of the word ‘ suggest ’ in this 
context. But in this case his whole account becomes valueless, as the only 
excuse for his manner of expressing himself could be that it somehow made 
the facts of perception clearer than do the expressions used in ordinary 
discourse. 


P. G. WrincH 
University College of Swansea. 








RALPH CUDWORTH 


I 


Cudworth’s immense work, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
appeared in 1678, the first instalment of a vaster plan that was never ful- 
filled. The author was discouraged by the criticisms of courtiers and orthodox 
divines. Yet during the century following its publication the work enjoyed 
a high repute among theologians. It was commonly declared to have finally 
confuted the materialism of modern as well as of ancient Epicureans, and 
an eighteenth century editor proclaimed it to be ‘the vastest magazine of 
reasoning and learning that ever singly appeared against Atheism’. The 
True Intellectual System was esteemed in France where it was the subject 
of prolonged discussion between Le Clere and Bayle. The point at issue 
between these celebrated scholars concerned the interpretation of the theory 
of plastic nature, a doctrine that also attracted many writers on natural 
theology in this country, from John Ray to William Paley. In recent times 
philosophers have dwelt upon the Platonic Idealism of Cudworth’s thought, 
expounded more explicitly in the posthumous and unfinished T'reatise 
Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. To the three theses that have 
been mentioned, the refutation of materialism, the metaphysical idealism, 
and the conception of plastic nature, must be added a fourth, the doctrine 
of ethical principles. The traditional view of his ethical position, adopted, 
for instance, by Sidgwick on the evidence of the 7'reatise, made him a fore- 
runner of moralists like Clarke, who sought ‘to place morality among the 
sciences capable of demonstration from self-evident propositions as in- 
contestable as those of mathematics’. Passages in the T'reatise assuredly 
give support to this rationalist picture of Cudworth’s moral and religious 
philosophy. But new information concerning his beliefs on these questions 
has recently been presented that compels us to recognise very different 
tendencies. Mr. J. A. Passmore has published a valuable book on Cudworth, 
in which fresh material is brought forward. The author has made a careful 


examination of the manuscripts in the British Museum, originally in the 
possession of the Masham family. Some of these manuscripts were described 
by Thomas Birch in his well-known edition of Cudworth’s works, but others 
were omitted, and some have disappeared. Mr. Passmore, in an appendix 
to his book, has given a full account of the surviving manuscripts and has 
undertaken the delicate task of placing them in order of composition. A 
number of the fragments appear to be sections of the Discourse of Moral 
Good and Evil mentioned by Birch, and the later fragments present a new 
moral psychology that is strikingly distinct from the Platonic rationalism 
of the Treatise. 


1Ralph Cudworth, An Interpretation. By J. A. Passmore. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1951. Pp. x + 120. Price 15s). 
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Before I turn to these interesting restorations I will attempt a brief 
survey of Cudworth’s criticism of materialism, his psychology of knowledge 
and the theory of plastic nature. In this account I prefer to follow a different 
plan to that adopted by Mr. Passmore, and I shall be obliged, for reasons of 
space, to pass over many valuable discussions in his book. 

The Cambridge group led by Benjamin Whichcote were the servants of 
a new type of religion, charitable, tolerant and reasonable. Cudworth and 
his friends, Henry More and John Smith, were acutely sensitive to the evils 
that menaced religion in their day. In the earlier period of their careers 
they had witnessed the bitter animosities and fanaticism of the sects, in 
the world of the Restoration they saw indifference and frivolity. Nowhere 
in the history of our culture has the temper of practical religion been more 
divinely expressed than in the aphorisms of Whichcote and the sermons 
of Smith and Cudworth. But besides the corruptions of religion Cudworth 
was anxiously aware of intellectual perils that endangered theological belief. 
The chief of these was due to a revival and extension of the natural philo- 
sophies of Democritus and Epicurus. The movement had been principally 
inspired by the writings of Gassendi in which the ancient corpuscular theory 
was unfolded at length and the belief defended that material bodies, in- 
cluding organic bodies, were complexes of elementary atoms. The atoms 
were endowed with no other qualities than weight, figure, order, and position 
and all material compounds could ultimately be reduced to these simple 
qualities. Gassendi had sought to combine Epicurean physics with theology 
and he had modified his atomism by charging the corpuscles with a lowly 
species of sensation. But his was the main influence in promoting the new 
philosophy of nature, and the pre-occupation of Cudworth with Greek 
atomic theory is largely due to Gassendi’s restatement of the doctrines of 
Epicurus. The Physiologia of Walter Charlton, published in 1654, is one 
instance of the wide interest in the theory ; Charlton asserts that even a 
horse is ‘ only a certain contexture of the most subtle and moveable atoms 
in the composition’. In the meantime the groups of inquirers in London 
and Oxford had begun to apply the theory to their experimental investiga- 
tions. In 1664 the theory had become ‘ the now famous atomical hypothesis ’ 
and had been defended by Boyle. It had become associated with the com- 
prehensive mathematical speculations of Descartes. Cudworth expresses 
admiration for Descartes and he warmly embraces certain cardinal features 
of the Cartesian reformation. He accepts, in general, the scientific account 
of material nature, the standard of clear and distinct ideas, and the dualism 
of mind and body ; though here he opens one side of the dualism to include 
every type of incorporeal process. In upholding the scientific view of material 
objects he ranges himself decidedly against ‘ the occult principles ’ of schol- 
astic physics and on the side of the new philosophy. But whether he can 
be described as ‘a philosopher more than ordinarily alive to the scientific 
tendencies of his own period ** is doubtful. He displays no interest in the 


*Passmore op. cit. p.12, 
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new techniques of mathematical generality and their application to physical 
phenomena, nor in recent experimental achievements. He was a member 
of the Royal Society, yet he persists in assuming that the physical develop- 
ments of his time are little more than revivals of Greek atomism. He says 
of Descartes that it cannot be doubted ‘ that this physiology of his, as to 
the mechanic part of it, hath been elaborated by the ingenious author into 
an exactness at least equal to the best atomologies of the ancients’? He 
blurs the character of the new knowledge by assimilating it everywhere to 
the theories of Epicurus and Democritus. He is imbued with the habits of 
Renaissance scholarship in seeking among ancient writers the purest state- 
ments of all philosophical positions. 

His pre-occupation with the primitive picture of atoms and the void 
makes, as I shall observe, much of his criticism of the arch-materialist of 
the age equally irrelevant. Of the modern atheists it is Hobbes to whom 
Cudworth most frequently and most indignantly returns. He never mentions 
Hobbes by name; he is ‘a modern atheistical pretender’ or ‘a modern 
philosopher’, but passages from the Leviathan are quoted at length and 
many pages are devoted to criticisms of its teaching. Cudworth’s ponderous 
style quickens with scorn when he writes of Hobbes. He is ‘ ignorant and 
sottish ’, he has ‘ villainized human nature’, making justice ‘a bastardly 
brat of fear’. The force of the attack testifies to the potency of Hobbes in 
contemporary thought. But Cudworth everywhere assumes Hobbes’s 
materialism to be the same as Democritean atomism. He fails to notice 
that the matter of De Corpore does not consist of discrete particles but of 
fluid material, which is likened not to dust but to water. 

Cudworth’s main purpose in the 7'rue Intellectual System is, then, to 
defend theology against the encroachments of mechanistic theory. He 
undertakes to refute those who, in our author’s favourite terms, attempt to 
derive the whole frame of things from the fortuitous whirlings of matter, 
thereby banishing the divine purpose from the world. He intends to expose 
the false grounds of the philosophy that maintained that all actions and 
events occur under fatal necessity, a philosophy that serves atheism and 
undermines morality. The method which he adopts in this task is extra- 
ordinarily diffuse and oblique. He proceeds by an interminable citation 
of texts. Large sections of the True Intellectual System provide the most 
formidable and the most unreadable display of erudition in our philosophical 
literature. There is no authority between Anaximander and Plotinus whose 
opinions the learned author omits to quote. In chapter IV, where his pur- 
pose is to prove, in answer to certain contemporary opinions, that the pagan 
polytheists believed in one supreme deity and that therefore the idea of 
God is natural and universal among men, he overwhelms the reader with 
utterances, not only from a long series of Greek and Latin writers, but also 
from the theologians of Persia, Egypt, Israel, and the Hermetic books. 


*T rue Intellectual System, ed. J. Harrison (London, 1845), Vol. I, p. 275, 
*Hobbes’ English works, ed, Molesworth, Vol. I, p. 425, 
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These tedious exhibitions of scholarship must be passed by. We can under- 
stand how disheartening it was to the author to be named a Socinian and 
a Deist when these vast excavations of ancient mythologies appeared in 
print. Let us turn to the more important arguments against atheism. 


Il 
He begins by distinguishing three forms of determinism. There is the 
fatalism, first propounded by Democritus, which asserts that all things 
are derived from material elements. There is the theological fatalism which 
holds that God has arranged all events by His will, either through His 
constant supervision or by the original creation of the world in accordance 
with a pre-conceived design. Cudworth is here glancing at the Calvinism 


_ of the sects. The third type of fatalism is named hylozoic atheism. This is 


the doctrine, to which we have seen Gassendi assented, that the elements 
of matter possess humble modes of life, perception and appetite. Cudworth 
is probably also thinking of Bacon. In a later section of the book he adds 
a fourth kind of atheism, popular among the illuminati and cabalists of 
his day, according to which the world is a huge plant or vegetable, wherein 
all parts share in the sympathetic life of the whole. 

All these forms of atheism are exposed by inquiry into their original 
Greek representations. He devotes most attention to Democritean atheism. 
Two main arguments are brought forward. He seeks to show, by means of 
a laborious exploration of texts, that before the time of Democritus, the 
atomic theory had been held by the Pythagorean and Eleatic philosophers 
to be the meaner part of a system of thought which recognised the independ- 
ent reality of life, self-activity and a spiritual Deity. ‘So that there have 
been two sorts of Atomists in the world, the one atheistical, the other re- 
ligious. The first and most ancient Atomists, holding incorporeal substance, 
used that physiology in a way of subordination to theology and meta- 
physics ’.5 The way of Pythagoras and Parmenides is the right way ; atom- 
ism of material bodies can consort with a belief in incorporeal substance. 
Cudworth now proceeds to argue that it must do so. He maintains that 
the logical consequence of atomism is not atheism but theism. He thinks 
that the atomists have done service in showing that the real nature of material 
bodies is nothing beside the magnitude, figure, site and motion of particles, 
and he accepts the belief that sensible qualities are fancies produced in our 
minds by the configurations of atoms. In themselves all the forms of bodies 
are concretions and secretions of the insensible elements of the one material 
substance. So far, as we have seen, he is at one with the new philosophy. 
The demonstration, however, that atomism necessarily implies a belief in 
spiritual substance rests upon a dogma that is scholastic as well as Greek, 
one that is the principal assumption of the argument of the T'rue Intellectual 
System, a thesis that is emphatically reiterated at every stage of the long 
discussion. The thesis is, in the words of Persius, de nihilo nihil, in nihilum 
nil posse reverti; nothing can come from nothing, nothing can return to 

5Vol. I, p. 34, 
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nothing. This principle carries with it the Neo-Platonic axiom that an effect 
cannot be superior in quality to its cause. It further conveys a perspective 
of a fixed hierarchy of orders in the universe. Cudworth repeatedly insists 
that it is impossible to suppose that an inferior existence, matter, can by 
any complexity of organisation produce the qualities of life and mind. 
‘Now there is nothing of soul and mind, reason and understanding, nor 
indeed of cogitation and life, contained in the modifications and mechanism 
of bodies ; and therefore to make soul and mind to rise out of body when- 
soever a man is generated, would be plainly to make a real entity to come 
out of nothing, which is impossible’. Immaterial substance must have 
been always present with matter or have been created with matter. No 
substance can endow another substance with qualities which the first sub- 
stances does not already possess ; in order to produce a new mode of being 
two features in a cause are required, a greater ‘ perfection’ and the power 
to create. But ‘no imperfect being is substantially emanative, or can 
produce another substance out of non-existence’. This cardinal axiom leads 
Cudworth, as it had led Christian thinkers from the time of St. Augustine, 
to the conclusion that all novelty, all genuine development in the universe 
is the prerogative of the one perfect creative being who eminently contains 
all things in Him.’ 

This is his fundamental and oft-repeated case against the atheists. He 
returns always to the principle e nihilo nihil fit and is never tired of asserting 
that ‘it is utterly impossible that greater perfections and higher degrees of 
being should rise and ascend out of lesser and lower, so as that which is 
the most absolutely imperfect of all things should be the first fountain of 
all ’® It must be conceded that the principle was generally accepted by 
thinkers of Cudworth’s time, and it will be remembered that Descartes 
himself relies upon it in the theological part of his system. Cudworth main- 
tains that it is a self-evident postulate and that it is obviously supported 
by empirical evidence. But the postulate seems to be no more than a vener- 
able prejudice, though it has continued to be asserted up to our own day.® 
By insisting on an irreducible division between the world of ‘ extension’ 
and every other type of organisation, all of which are consigned to immaterial 
substance, it imposed a stultifying restriction on scientific advance. But 
Cudworth does not confine himself wholly to the repetition of the dogma 
of Empedocles. He offers more specific arguments against the atheists. 

The chief of these relies on the scholastic conception of matter. Matter 
or body is passive and inert. No piece of matter can move itself. It is 
moved by some body already in motion. Extending the inquiry from local 
motion to motion in general he is led inevitably to recognise a self-moving 
and immaterial agency in the universe. ‘ For if no body from eternity was 


®Vol. I, p. 67. 
"Vol. ITT, p. 81. 
8Vol. III, p. 57. 


*For example, by A. E. Taylor. See his article in Evolution in the Light of modern 
Knowledge, London, 1925, p. 460, 
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ever able to move itself . . . then is there unquestionably some other substance 
besides body, which, having a power of moving matter, was the first cause 
of motion, itself being unmoved’. He proceeds to point out that conscious 
beings alone have the power of self-activity and concludes that since cogita- 
tion is, in order of nature, antecedent to local motion, the movement of 
matter in general must have been caused by a thinking being.’° The argu- 
ment recalls the famous first proof of St. Thomas and stands also on Aristotle’s 
account of motion. But the argument is levelled at Hobbes, and Cudworth 
imagines that he has destroyed the theory that motion can consort with 
materialism. Yet Hobbes had denied the Aristotelian view of motion and 
the scholastic idea of matter and had unequivocally written that ‘ motion 
cannot be understood to have any cause besides motion ’. 

Cudworth stands on firmer ground in his elaborate criticisms of Hobbes’s 
sensationalism. This topic invites us to review briefly his account of know- 
ledge in which we meet immediately his Platonic idealism. 


Ill 


In the 7'rue Intellectual System criticism of sensationalism and the assertion 
of idealism are concisely presented. Sensations of themselves give no know- 
ledge of things. They are ‘ only relative to particular persons, seeming and 
fantastical, and obnoxious to much delusion’. There are higher faculties 
in the mind which judge sensations and show that there is nothing in the 
objects themselves like the sensible ideas that we have of them. The mind 
draws upon intelligible principles, native and domestic to it. By means of 
these conceptions we know ourselves and other minds." He justly criticises 
Hobbes’s attempt to derive conceptions from sensations and phantasms, and 
exposes well his inconsistency on this question. But he repeatedly assumes 
that the doctrine that knowledge springs from sensations must entail 
materialism. 

In the Treatise a fuller analysis is offered. In the course of a protracted 
exposure of Pythagorean sensationalism, he distinguishes several elements 
in the work of perceiving and thinking. There are the physical impressions 
that come to our bodies by the local motions of external objects. These 
produce sensations, partly passive responses, partly active energies of the 
soul. They leave images in the mind, and the association of images consti- 
tutes animal awareness. Sensations and phantasms cannot be conjugations 
of material particles, nor can they arise from the properties of bodies. But 
the primary objects of the mind are intelligible ideas, universals, relations, 
and axiomatic truths, by which the mind judges the truth and falsity of 
sensation. (Hobbes’s reduction of universals to names is dismissed ‘as a 
ridiculous conceit). The function of sensations is to invite and awaken the 
activity of these intelligible reasons in the mind. The innate activities of 
reason are affected by sensory images, but Cudworth will have nothing to 


Vol. III, pp. 414-18. 
“Vol. III, p. 62. 
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do with the Aristotelian and scholastic opinion that the ideas by which 
apprehended objects arise by the eduction of immaterial forms from sensa- 
tions through ‘the strange chemistry of intellectus agens’.!2 Universals 
and relations are present from the outset in the inborn vigour of the mind. 
This doctrine, that sensations incite the innate activity of rational ideas, 
resembles the teaching of St. Augustine and his medieval disciples; the 
common source of the theory, and of the view that sensations are both 
receptive and vital, is Plotinus. Perceiving and thought, then, do not begin 
with particulars but end in them. The native ideas of the soul are means 
by which we perceive individual things ; the mind fits its ideas to impressions 
and images in being conscious of them. Bodies are perceived not by the 
senses but by the understanding. And since the ideas are native to the 
mind, perceiving and understanding are communings of the soul with itself. 

In this idealism Cudworth is contending against the materialists. He 
is asserting that mind ‘is before the world and senior to all things’. He 
presses the unifying activity of consciousness in opposition to the lifeless 
concourse of atoms, precisely as Plotinus had dealt with the Epicureans. 
We do not grasp the complex relations in a clock by sense but by the com- 
paring intellect, which sees the parts by reference to the whole. The con- 
ception of a commonwealth is not stamped upon the mind from without 
but is grasped by the unitive power of the mind itself.1* The cardinal notions 
are those of active and mental wholes, systems, plans at every level of 
consciousness, and these reflect, as in a crystal sphere, the ideas or essences 
of all things in the universe.4 J. H. Muirhead, in The Platonic Tradition 
in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy describes Cudworth as ‘the real founder of 
British Idealism’. Possibly; but the idealism looks back rather than 
forward. 

Our author’s overriding purpose is the vindication of natural theology. 
In chapter II of the True Intellectual System he recites with remarkable 
candour all the arguments that he can find against theological belief. It 
was this impressive exposition of the case for atheism which drew from 
Dryden the observation that the author had raised such strong objections 
against the being of a God that many thought he had not answered them. 
The list includes a number of points taken from Hobbes’s writings, who is 
often concealed behind Lucretius. They include the assertions that we 
have no conception of God, since we can conceive nothing but finite material 
objects ; that there is no substance beside body, immaterial objects being 
abstract terms ; that thought is a species of local motion and that no thinking 
being can be a first cause. He quotes the passage in the Leviathan which 
declares that fear of the Deity is inimical to obedience to the laws of the 
commonwealth. He also puts the argument that the natural world is ill 
made and a scene of injustice and trial. The earlier set of contentions is 


#Vol. III, p. 538. 
13Vol. III, p. 593. 
144b., p. 580. 
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met by the reasoning which has been mentioned above, the argument from 
the hierarchy of perfections and the proof of incorporeal substance. To the 
others he replies by a warm criticism of Hobbes’ derivation of religion from 
fear ; and by an eloquent appeal to the conspiring harmony of the mundane 
system and the evidences of design in the organs of creatures. 


IV 


So far Cudworth has two ‘ heads of being ’, the material world of atoms 
and the immaterial activity of mind. But he offers a third intermediate 
realm, the region of plastic nature. The idea is introduced in order to avoid 
the supposition that ‘God Himself doth all things immediately, and as it 
were with his own hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, insect and 
mite’. The operation of some subordinate power in nature is confirmed 
by the gradual process in the generation of living things, as also by the 
‘errors and bungles’ in nature, which are incompatible with the work of 
an omnipotent azent.1® There are many phenomena in nature that plainly 
transcend the powers of mechanism and appear to act with ends in view, 
though without understanding, in the manner of human habits. Such are 
the instinctive activities of creatures, ‘as for example the bees in mellifica- 
tion, and in framing their combs and hexagonial cells, the spiders in spinning 
their webs, the birds in building their nests’. It is absurd to account for 
the operation of the heart on mechanical lines, as Descartes attempted to 
do. We must acknowledge, besides mechanism, a plastic virtue in the 
world, that acts sympathetically, without reason, an instrument of divine 
providence. Since it is life, it is immaterial, conspiring by its own internal 
energy to organise the bodies of living creatures and to direct their behaviour. 
Cudworth extends the notion to the world as a whole (an idea which he 
mistakenly attributes to Aristotle) to explain the uniform order and harmony 
of the universe.1* He revives the ancient doctrine of the mundane soul. 
The theory of plastic nature serves his main argument in several ways. It 
mediates between extension and reason, bears out the contention that there 
is more than local motion in organisms, and supports the theological argu- 
ment from design, while recognising the imperfections of nature. 


V 

A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality is principally a 
discussion on knowledge. It is, for the most part, occupied with criticising 
the Protagorean view that confounds knowledge with sensation and declares 
that it is relative to the knower. It argues that beside sensation there must 
be intelligible ideas proceeding from the mind itself. The idea of a triangle 
is an intelligible idea distinct from the phantasm, or sensible idea, and 
‘ pulchritude in visible objects ’ is likewise known by the intellectual under- 
standing. The ‘ essential and eternal distinctions of good and evil ’ are ranged 


among the certain natures that are ‘neither alterable by mere will nor 
Vol. I, p. 223. 
Vol. I, p. 260, 
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opinion ’.!”7_ There are two theories against which this Idealism is directed. 
One is the position that had descended from William of Ockham to the Calvin. 
ists and had also been asserted by Descartes, that moral standards depend 
upon the arbitrary will of God. The other is the view of Hobbes that morality 
is derived from civil authority. 

Cudworth’s refutation of these theories of morality rests on the principle 
that things are what they are, not by anyone’s will, but by nature. Omni- 
potence itself cannot by mere will make a body triangular, without having 
the nature and properties of a triangle in it. Everything must be necessarily 
and immutably determined by its own nature, and this axiom applies to 
good and evil, justice and injustice."* He is making the important point 
that ethical conclusions cannot be drawn from premises that are not ethical ; 
that moral goos is not good because anyone wills it. And he shows clearly 
that the distinction refutes not only Descartes’s moral theory, but also his 
theory of knowledge ; for if mathematical truths are certainly known they 
cannot be dependent on the divine pleasure. But he associates the principle 
with the assertion of intelligible Ideas ; the character of things is discovered 
by ‘our intellectual nature ’. 

The way in which these considerations are applied to Hobbes is not 
unambiguous. He maintains that the ‘ positive ’ commands of civil authority 
depend upon natural justice and equity, understood by the intellect. But 
he also asserts that the ‘ obligation to obey all positive laws is older than all 
laws, and previous and antecedent to them’, an unfortunate concession to 
Hobbes. He explains that the absolute and natural obligations of morality 
acquire by accident, ‘ upon condition of some voluntary action’ the force 
of positive commands, so that actions which are indifferent or not moral 
acquire new relations to what is naturally good and become duties.!® We 
ought to keep faith ; an action that is in itself indifferent becomes a duty 
when we promise to perform it, or when it is commanded by the civil power. 
These distinctions are not very clear, for if we have a natural duty to obey 
the law or to keep faith, actions that fall under them could not be morally 
indifferent. 

The fundamental contention, however, is that good and evil are immutable 
essences apprehended by our intellectual nature. In histories of ethics 
Cudworth is consequently classed with rationalist writers who followed 
him in maintaining that moral judgments are self-evident truths. But 
Mr. Passmore has shown that this interpretation is by no means the whole 
story. Even in the 7'reatise Cudworth warns us that the anticipations of 
morality do not ‘spring merely from intellectual forms and notional ideas 
of the mind . . . but from some other more inward and vital principle’ ; 
and he speaks of preparing the way to a following discourse.*® The discourse 
lies buried in the manuscripts, and Mr. Passmore has done eminent service 

27Vol. III, p. 640. 

18Vol. III, pp. 531-2. 
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to the appreciation of Cudworth by his painstaking examination of these 
difficult fragments. In these papers Cudworth develops a psychology of 
moral experience that mitigates the problem of rationalist ethics, the problem 
how the intellectual intuition of principles can be motives for moral be- 
haviour. He maintains that moral action springs not from reason but from 
instincts and inclinations. ‘It is not sapless speculative knowledge that 
is the proper rule or judge of good and evil, but vital touches, tastes and 
savours ’.2! Will and desire do not follow in the wake of judgment ; appetite 
for what is good acts with understanding as one whole.** Conflict between 
right and wrong is not conflict between reason and desire, but between 
ways of living; between the desire to satisfy animal inclinations and the 
desire to satisfy the demands of love, honesty or ‘ spirit’. Conflict takes 
place at all levels, at the level of prudence and ‘ private utility’, and at 
the level of spiritual desire. The emphasis throughout is directed against 
the old faculty psychology and concentrated upon the whole man, desiring, 
feeling and perceiving as one. 

The passages on the good life bring out a new social note. The good 
man ‘ looks upon himself as lovingly united to the whole system of all in- 
tellectual beings’. Civil law is a shadow of this ‘ principle of common 
sympathy in everyone ’. In the sermons and in these manuscripts a great 
religious teacher is displayed. Nowhere can we hear a more persuasive voice 
for the realities of religion, nowhere a more pointed criticism of sacerdotalism. 
He reproaches both the Puritans who make religion ‘an imposition on 
human nature’ and the churchmen who bind themselves to ceremonies. 
‘Certainly were I to take an estimate of Christianity from . . . any of the 
gross superstitions of the world, and the affected modes of persons I would 
return to philosophy again, and let Christianity alone’. He seeks to 
combine humanitarian ideals with theological virtues; in consequence he 
and the Cambridge men were admired both by the apostles of the Enlighten- 
ment and by the Arian preachers of later times. 

It is nearer to our theme to refer to Mr. Passmore’s chapter on the in- 
fluence of Cudworth upon the ethical theories of the eighteenth century. It 
appears in Locke, in Shaftesbury, above all in Price. But the moral doctrines 
that, hitherto little known, he was engaged in working out, place him, not 
among the teachers of rationalist ethics, but among those who laid stress 
on affections and sympathy. 


Meyrick H. Carré 
University of Bristol. 


*1Passmore, Ralph Cudworth, p. 66. 
220p. cit., p. 54. 

op. cit., p. 56. 

™ib., p. 72. 

1b, p. 82. 





PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, X. 


A SURVEY OF WORK ON HEGEL, 1945-1952 


The most striking feature of work on Hegel since the war is undoubtedly 
the great interest shown in Hegel by the French. Whereas in Great Britain 
it is considered odd even to take Hegel seriously, in France scarcely any 
of the classical philosophers, Descartes alone excepted, attracts so much 
attention. Translations, commentaries and books about him abound, and 
the level of scholarship is, at its best, very high indeed. One reason for 
this remarkable divergence between the two countries is to be found in a 
fundamental difference of approach to Hegel. British philosophers are 
wccustomed to see him as he presented himself in the works of his maturity, 
1.e. as (in his own special sense of the term) a logician whose claim it was to 
have discovered, in the dialectical principle, a way of overcoming the ab- 
stractions of the understanding, and thus to have rendered obselete 
the philosophies of most of his predecessors. When -its implications are 
stated plainly this claim is so outrageous as not to be worth serious attention ; 
or so at least it seems to persons brought up to believe, with Hume, that the 
spheres of reason and fact are sharply distinct. Hence the current British 
tendency to dismiss Hegel without reading him. But the Hegel in whom 
continental writers are interested is very different from this, almost another 
person altogether. He is the author not so much of the system of the En- 
cyclopaedia, with its smart logic and unfailing answers to every dilemma, as 
of the Phenomenology, the Jena lectures and the strange Jugendschriften 
which Nohl first published in 1907. By contrast with the self-confidence 
and (to a hostile eye) near-complacency of his later years, the Hegel of 
these works was tortured by doubts and inner conflicts; opposition and 
reconciliation, instead of applying primarily to the abstractions of logic, 
were for him vividly experienced features of actual situations. Hegel’s 
original interests were not so much philosophical in the narrow sense as 
historical and theological ; and in so far as he was a philosopher, what gave 
impetus to his thought was not speculative curiosity but a burning desire 
to explore, criticise and evaluate alternative attitudes to life. No doubt 
the passion for speculation was always in his blood: there was perhaps 
never a time when he was not at any rate preparing to construct a ‘ system ’. 
Yet the preparation took the form of meditating on, thinking out and, to 
that extent, adopting ways of life which were, or had been, widely shared ; 
it was not just reflection on abstract concepts. If it is going too far to call 
the early Hegel an Existentialist before his time (an interpretation of his 


thought so plausible today that Croce was moved to protest against it), 
1 L’odierno “ Rinascimento existenzialistico ’’ di Hegel’: Quaderni della Critica, 
1949. . 
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it is certainly true that Existence took precedence over Essence for him. 
The attraction of his first writings for contemporary French philosophers 
is thus not surprising. 

Two recent publications serve to introduce readers to these works : 
Hegel’s Early Theological Writings, by T. M. Knox and R. Kroner (Chicago, 
1948) and Introduction a la Philosophie de l’ Histoire de Hegel, by Jean Hyp- 
polite (Paris, 1948). The first of these translates the bulk of the material 
collected by Nohl and thus makes available to English readers a quantity 
of intriguing, if also somewhat baffling, work. None of this, it should be 
made clear, was published by Hegel himself—every piece except one in 
the volume is fragmentary to a greater or less degree—yet much of it can 
still be read with interest both for itself and for the light it throws on Hegel’s 
philosophical development. The longest and most mature essay in the 
collection, ‘ The Spirit of Christianity and its Fate ’, is particularly notable 
for its incisive characterisation of the religious life of the ancient Jews and 
the comparison Hegel makes between their outlook and that of Kant’s 
‘legalistic’ ethics; in the same essay, too, and in some of the fragments, 
there is clear evidence of the origins of the dialectical mode of thought. In 
these translations, which are all the work of Knox except for two short 
pieces, Hegel’s difficult German is rendered as plainly as may be without 
loss of authenticity, while explanatory notes, neither too long nor too fre- 
quent to distract attention, throw welcome light on a number of dark places. 
If even so there are passages where the language is obscure and the interpre- 
tation uncertain, the fault does not lie with the translator. Kroner’s main 
contribution to the work is the 60-page introduction, which sketches the 
development of Hegel’s thinking. Not unnaturally particular stress is laid 
on the writings up to and including the Phenomenology ; the ‘ final system ’, 
with which Kroner evidently has not much sympathy, is dismissed in 11 
pages. Useful as it is to have an authentic account of Hegel’s formative 
years, so little known in the English-speaking world, it seems nevertheless 
that something is lost by playing down his mature philosophy : at any rate, 
the paradoxical character of Hegel’s whole philosophical enterprise is not 
clearly brought out. Perhaps too Kroner puts undue emphasis on the 
religious aspect of Hegel’s thought; for though these early essays make 
plain the extent to which he drew on the symbols and dogmas of the Christian 
religion for some of his leading ideas, the fact remains that there was no 
place for independent religious truth in his final philosophy. Hegel, no 
doubt, would claim here that he came not to destroy but to fulfil; he does 
not seem, however, to have been very successful in getting religious men to 
accept this profession. 

Hyppolite’s modest volume has a misleading title, in so far as it is not 
concerned with Hegel’s philosophy of history as expounded in his well- 
known lectures, but with some prominent features of his early thought 
as evidenced in the Jugendschriften, the 1802 article on natural law and the 
lectures on political philosophy from the Jena period. Hyppolite’s main 
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concern is to substantiate the point of view indicated in the first paragraph 
of this survey: to show that Hegel was more than an abstract logician, 
that the dialectic has, so to speak, roots in reality. He does this by tracing 
and analysing certain key ideas which recur, or have their counterparts, 
throughout the period 1795-1807. Among these are (1) the notion of the 
‘ spirit of a people ’, which connects with that of a ‘ people’s religion ’ ( Volks. 
religion), intended to contrast at once with an externally imposed cult 
capable of reduction to a number of abstract formulae and with a purely 
personal religion of feeling. This notion reappears in Hegel’s first attempts 
to state an ethical and political position ; it is the source of the celebrated 
doctrine of ‘ social ethics’. (2) The ideas of destiny and necessity, and the 
category of the tragic. Hegel was much exercised at this time by the thought 
that movements in history work out inexorably whatever the wishes of 
the individuals involved ; he speaks often of the ‘ destiny ’ of the Jews, the 
‘fate ’ of Christianity, and so on. One of the recurrent themes of his work 
is to find some way of making such a predicament palatable. He finds the 
answer, even at this early stage, in the suggestion that history has a reason- 
ableness of its own. Hyppolite maintains that the concept of history was 
of major importance for the early Hegel (hence the title of his own book) : 
‘Sa dialectique, avant d’étre logique, est d’abord un effort de la pensée 
pour appréhender le devenir historique et reconcilier le temps et le concept ’ 
(p. 27). As he points out in detail, Hegel’s answer both to the ‘ abstract’ 
thinkers of the Enlightenment and to the philosophies of Kant and Fichte 
who also separated reason and fact was to insist that ideas could become real 
in history. It is curious to notice a certain affinity between this view and 
the position maintained by supporters of the appeal to ‘ ordinary language ’ 
in philosophy : common to both is the (not obviously true) belief that you 
can find out what is right by finding out what is generally thought right. 
Both are opponents of moral scepticism, but Hegel is far more clearly aware 
than any ‘ ordinary language ’ theorist that to deny moral scepticism is to 
commit yourself in some degree to moral conservatism. Hegel, of course, 
carried his insistence on the reasonableness of established institutions and 
recognised moral codes a long way; he even held that whatever makes 
us more vividly conscious of their inherent reasonableness is a good thing. 
This, as Hyppolite brings out, was the basis of his well-known attitude to 
war, of which he approved precisely because it made a people more of a 
people, i.e. more of a living moral community and less of a mutual benefit 
society on the utilitarian model. 

Many of Hegel’s views on morals and politics were determined by his 
admiration for the life and political arrangements of ancient Greece. In 
his early writings, in particular, he was inclined to judge the practice of 
his contemporaries by Greek standards ; some of the hostility to Christianity 
shown in these works is to be explained by his regret at the passing of a 
state of affairs in which political and religious life were closely integrated. 
But, as Hyppolite points out in his final chapter, his first crude thoughts 
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on these subjects were modified by increasing recognition of the special 
characteristics of the modern world. Hence the interesting introduction of 
‘civil’ or ‘ bourgeois’ society (roughly equivalent to the sphere of private 
economic life) as a semi-autonomous element in the state, a move which 
may have been due to Hegel’s reading of contemporary economists ; hence 
again his criticism of Plato’s Republic as allowing its inhabitants too little 
‘subjective freedom ’. If Hegel sometimes deplored the growth of personal 
liberty which resulted in the severance of ties between individual and com- 
munity, he was not the man to advocate a simple turning back of the clock 
as a remedy. Anyone who thinks of Hegel as a straightforward believer in 
totalitarian principles would do well to correct his ideas by reading these 
pages. So too would those who imagine that his political theory was worked 
out to serve the ends of the King of Prussia : the essentials of it were there 
fifteen years before he entered Prussian service. 

Further interpretations of Hegel’s philosophical development are offered 
by G. Luk&cs in Der junge Hegel (Zurich, 1948) and H. Niel in De la Médiation 
dans la philosophie de Hegel (Paris, 1945). Lukacs deals at length with the 
period up to and including the publication of the Phenomenology (1807) ; 
Niel’s book is a comprehensive survey of Hegel’s thought from the early 
papers to his posthumously published lectures, organised round the notion 
of ‘ mediation ’ which, in Niel’s view, gives unity to it. The works form a 
striking contrast. Lukacs, who gives his the subtitle ‘ Ueber die Beziehungen 
von Dialektik und Oekonomie ’, is a Marxist, professedly making a contri- 
bution to the establishing of an authentic Marxist history of philosophy ; 
he is especially opposed to any interpretation of Hegel which finds the germ 
of his thought in religious experience. He thus takes his stand in opposition 
to what is virtually the consensus of opinion among Hegelian scholars from 
Dilthey onwards. Niel on the other hand emphatically shares the orthodox 
view. ‘C’est dans un probléme de vie intime ’, he writes (p. 373), ‘ que la 
philosophie de Hegel a pris son point de départ. Au fond de son Ame, il y 
avait un profond besoin de dépassement, de rédemption du fini’. Hence he 
may be said to be (p. 252) ‘ beaucoup plus un théologien réfiéchissant sur 
une doctrine du salut qu’un philosophe exclusivement occupé a la connais- 
sance rationelle du monde’. It is true that Hegel’s thought moved far 
from its religious origins: his published works and lectures represent a 
series of attempts to grapple with his central problem of relating the finite 
and the infinite, attempts in which the original context of that problem 
increasingly fades from view. Yet the fact remains that the inspiration of 
his philosophy was primarily religious : the model on which the concrete 
universal was based was the Word become Flesh. 

As will be apparent, this controversy continues the dispute which arose 
after Hegel’s death between ‘ Left’ and ‘ Right’ Hegelians. It should be 
said at once that Lukacs, despite a liberal use of the abusive vocabulary 
of Marxism (his opponents are quaintly described as ‘ reactionary imperial- 
ists ’ and their doctrine as ‘ der faschisierende Neuhegelianismus ’), is a writer 
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to be reckoned with seriously. He has a very good knowledge both of the 
sources for Hegel’s intellectual biography and of the background of his 
thought. He is able to make some points which are awkward for the ortho. 
dox view ; he points out, for instance, with truth that Hegel’s tone is often 
anti-religious rather than religious in his formative years (the suggestion 
has been made that Nohl should have called his collection Hegel’s Early 
Anti-theological Writings). He makes it clear too that Hegel was preoccupied 
with political questions from an early age (he had an intense interest in the 
French Revolution), and that alone of the classical German philosophers 
he had a close knowledge of current economic theory. Moreover, he does 
not deny the obvious truth that Hegel often put his philosophical problems 
in religious language ; his thesis is rather that it is a mistake to take such 
language too seriously. The origins of the dialectic he finds in Hegel’s 
reflection on the contradictions of current bourgeois society. Belonging as 
he did to a class which was politically impotent, Hegel tended to give his 
thought non-political expression. But his preference for the vocabulary of 
religion is no more than the result of the common preoccupation of German 
Aufklérer with religious questions; it is part of the current tendency to 
fight political battles on religious ground. 

Cogently as this case is argued by Lukacs, I do not myself find it con- 
vincing. Certainly Hegel in the period under review showed a lively and 
intelligent interest in politics and economics ; to judge from some passages 
in the later Philosophy of Right (see especially § 245), he may even be said 
to have known about the ‘ increasing contradictions ’ of bourgeois society. 
But equally certainly the problem which gave rise to his philosophy was a 
personal one : if current political arrangements were not to his liking, that 
was because he thought the individual citizen must be estranged under them. 
Moreover, Lukaécs appears to argue on the assumption that Hegel’s true 
interest must have been either in religion or in politics, but cannot have been 
in both. May not the truth be that questions were not so departmentalised 
for him as that? In his early period he may have been conscious of no more 
than a general feeling of dissatisfaction, covering the fields of religion and 
politics alike. It is conceivable, as Niel suggests, that he thought his under- 
lying problem of overcoming the state of alienation could be solved either 
by founding a new religion or by transforming political conditions—and 
indeed, that the one would carry with it the other. 

This is not to endorse Niel’s attitude to Hegel on all points. It is certainly 
correct, and indeed illuminating, to point out that Hegel was by way of 
being a theologian concerned with the problem of human salvation ; this 
brings out a side of his thought which is often ignored. But we ought surely 
to remember too that it was not for this role that he finally cast himself. 
Nor, as was mentioned briefly above, was his attitude to religion free from 
ambiguity. It is interesting in this connection to notice that another French 
writer, Alexandre Kojéve, has argued in the course of a discussion of the 
chapters in the Phenomenology on religion and absolute knowledge that Hegel 
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was in fact an atheist who was convinced that the day of religion was virtually 
over and looked forward to its supersession by philosophy. Hegel’s frequent 
polemics against any sort of transcendent theology certainly suggest that 
the only religion which could have satisfied him would be a religion of human- 
ity; but it is not obvious that, with his passion for having things both 
ways, he would have seen the matter thus himself. 

Kojéve’s remarks are to be found in his Introduction & la Lecture de Hegel 
(Paris, 1947), an extraordinary compilation put together by an editor from 
students’ notes on and transcripts of lectures given by Kojéve before the 
war. The book amounts, in effect, to an extended commentary on parts 
of the Phenomenology ; for descriptions of its contents perhaps I may refer 
to the notices of it by H. B. Acton in Philosophy XXIV (January, 1949) 
and T. M. Knox in Mind LVII (October, 1948). An altogether more sober, 
balanced and orthodox work on the Phenomenology is to be found in Jean 
Hyppolite’s Genése et Structure de la Phénomenologie de l’ Esprit de Hegel 
(Paris, 1946). In this remarkable study the argument of what is universally 
agreed to be the most oracular and foreign of Hegel’s major writings is 
followed and elucidated in detail as has never been done before in any 
language. Hyppolite brings to bear on his text not only French logic and 
lucidity, but also an unusual understanding of and sympathy with Hegel’s 
aims, based on an unrivalled knowledge of the background of his work. His 
book is far and away the best on its subject and is, indeed, probably the most 
notable contribution to Hegelian studies since the war. 

Hyppolite takes the Phenomenology as a text to be understood not so 
much in the light of the system it was supposed to introduce as by reference 
to the essays and lectures which preceded it. In the work, he writes (p. 50) 
‘we find over again the whole intellectual progress of Hegel’s youth, only 
rethought and organised in coherent form. The things Dilthey and Nohl 
discovered in his early notebooks, his writings at Stuttgart, Bern and Frank- 
fort on the ancient world and on Christianity and its fate, his work at Jena 
on the life and organisation of a people—all these developments which led 
him to his philosophy and to his conception of his own age are reproduced 
in the Phenomenology’. Hence that work was for Hegel ‘ consciously or 
unconsciously the means of making available to the public, not a finished 
system, but the story of his own philosophical development’ (p. 55). 
It follows (though perhaps this conclusion is not drawn by Hyppolite so 
clearly as it should be) that, despite Hegel’s reiterated claim to ‘ scientific ’ 
status for his work, it remains very much a personal document. Perhaps 
the broken-backed character of the treatise—the fact that it starts as some- 
thing like an essay in theory of knowledge and ends as a survey of types 
of experience on metaphysical lines—is to be connected with this: Hegel 
may not have succeeded in organising his youthful ideas into fully coherent 
form, and may nonetheless have wanted to put them all in. Hyppolite, 
however, would repudiate any such cynical interpretation. Hegel, he argues, 
set himself a double task in the Phenomenology: to show how everyday 
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‘empirical’ consciousness could be transformed into philosophical con. 
sciousness or ‘absolute knowledge’, and to indicate how the individual 
could be brought to proper realisation of the nature of his own time and 
circumstances. Nor were the two parts of the task unconnected, for the 
passage from that unquestioning acceptance of sense which is man’s normal 
state to the sophistication of philosophy is achieved by the mind’s becoming 
aware of its own nature and potentialities ; and this in turn involves con- 
sideration not merely of the mental achievements of particular individuals, 
but of what humanity in general has accomplished so far. It seems clear 
even so, as Hyppolite would admit, that Hegel’s conception of his task 
expanded as he wrote ; and it is significant that the later parts of the Phen- 
omenology do not reappear in anything like the same form in Hegel’s later 
writings. 

Hyppolite’s general comments—his account of the purpose and back- 
ground of the Phenomenology, and preliminary explanation of its structure 
—occupy his first three chapters. There follow some twenty chapters of 
detailed comment, and the work culminates in an interesting discussion of 
the relation of phenomenology to logic as Hegel conceived it. Hyppolite’s 
view is that the two subjects are complementary. The Phenomenology had 
to be written to demonstrate the initial assumption of the Hegelian logic, 
the unity of thought and being; conversely the point of traversing the 
stages of consciousness it describes is to arrive at that absolute knowledge 
in which spirit thinks itself in its pure essence—which is what. the Logic 
purports to depict. Moreover, ‘ the same content, the same determinations, 
which offer themselves in the Phenomenology under the guise of figures of 
consciousness, appear in the Logic as determinate concepts. There is an 
exact correspondence between Phenomenology and Logic ’ (p. 565). I confess 
I find this last a hard saying, for if it were true would not one of the two be 
superfluous ? And in any case is it not clear that much of the Phenomenology 
is rather an immature anticipation of some parts of the later Philosophy of 
Spirit than something running parallel to the categories of the Logic ? 

Just as Hyppolite has subjected the Phenomenology to close scrutiny, so 
has G. R. G. Mure undertaken a detailed examination of the Logic in his 
A Study of Hegel’s Logic (Oxford, 1950). This is by far the most considerable 
work on Hegel to appear in English for many years. Setting out from the 
results established in his Introduction to Hegel (Oxford, 1940), to which 
constant reference is made, Mure attempts two tasks in his new book: a 
‘ sympathetic exposition ’ of the details of Hegel’s logic, chiefly as it appears 
in the Encyclopaedia version, though with considerable reference to the 
earlier Science of Logic, and what might be called a sympathetic criticism 
of Hegel’s leading ideas, designed to bring out the scope and limitations 
of any dialectical philosophy. If the second of these projects naturally 
stirs wider interest, that should not detract from the very useful service 
the author has rendered to students of Hegel in carrying out the first. Hegel 
himself, as is notorious, writes on these matters in a way which is at once 
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so terse and so abstract as to be almost unintelligible ; Mure, while he makes 
few concessions to the weakness of human nature, succeeds by patiently 
following such clues as Hegel offers in reconstituting his arguments and 
removing, or lessening, many obscurities. A feature of his work is the 
extent to which he contrives to connect Hegelian categories with the thought 
of earlier philosophers : as in the Introduction, the continuity and contrast 
of Hegel’s thinking with that of Aristotle and Kant are constantly noted, 
and there are useful references to the pre-Kantian rationalists as well. 
Emphasis throughout is laid on what might be called classical rather than 
local influences (the index gives 3 references only to Fichte and 3 to Schelling, 
against 49 to Aristotle and 87 to Kant) ; while this procedure may sometimes 
be open to question on historical grounds, there can be no doubt of its 
philosophical effectiveness. 

In the critical section of the book, which occupies the four concluding 
chapters and is anticipated in the introductory discussion of Hegel’s theory 
of language, Mure develops arguments to show that no philosophy of the 
Hegelian type can succeed in carrying through its whole programme. Hegel’s 
own view was that absolute knowledge, which he took to be not beyond the 
reach of human beings, includes all the less perfect levels of experience in 
a ‘sublated’ form ; it has, as it were, fully digested them, preserving their 
good features and discarding their bad. But, as Mure shows, no such absolute 
knowledge as this is available to men: in human experience the process of 
sublation, constantly attempted, is inevitably incomplete, with the result 
that elements of the lower survive to mar the purity of the higher as well as 
to serve its purposes. Thus space and time persist as features of experience 
for all Hegel’s assurance that thinking at its best is a timeless, impersonal 
activity. Again, philosophical thought which claims to be a priori is, by 
Hegel’s own admission, dependent on empirical data and liable to revision 
as these change; there is in fact no such thing as pure a@ priori thinking 
by human beings. To the objection that this applies only to subjects like 
philosophy of nature or philosophy of history, Mure replies that if it applies 
to them it must apply to logic too, for the ideas on which the philosophical 
logician reflects each have a particular historical background and extra- 
philosophical connections ; they do not spring up in the logician’s conscious- 
ness ex nihilo. That is why Hegel describes logic as ‘ abstract’ or again as 
‘a realm of shadows’. Hence a dialectical philosophy must moderate its 
claims and admit that its results are everywhere open to revision : ‘ Perhaps 
only the opening triads of Being, Essence and Notion are, by virtue of their 
extreme abstraction, their close approach to tautology, moments of pure 
thought which one can scarcely conceive as liable to be superseded ’ (p. 366). 

These arguments, reminiscent in different ways of Kant and Bradley, 
raise questions which all students of Hegel would do well to ponder. Their 
relevance to the wider philosophical issue of truth and convention should 
also be obvious. On this, it may be remarked, Mure’s own position seems 
no more satisfactory than that he criticises; for though he argues that 
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the content of a dialectical logic involves contingent elements, he does not 
appear to contemplate the possibility that the dialectical form itself may 
be superseded. Yet this form is alleged to have displaced the syllogism, and 
what is sauce for the Aristotelian goose should be sauce for the Hegelian 
gander. 

Both here and in the /ntroduction Mure pays scant attention to Hegel’s 
early writings or even to the Phenomenology: it is the mature Hegel who 
interests him. Hyppolite, reviewing his work in the Philosophical Quarterly 
(July 1951) suggests that a different approach to the subject could be made 
if we began from the ‘ dialectic of the real’ developed in the early works, 
the model for the later logical dialectic. The force of this suggestion should 
be obvious to the reader of the foregoing pages. Yet Hegel, after all, chose 
to present his mature reflections on logic without explicit reference to his 
early thought ; and Mure can hardly be blamed for following his lead. On 
the contrary, his scholarly commentary, which takes Hegel’s logic for what 
it is and shirks none of its difficulties, should be generally welcomed as a 
major contribution to its subject. 

It remains to mention some other recent work on Hegel more briefly. 
Interest in his views on politics is, as always, high. An English reader 
would probably think first in this connection of the chapter on Hegel in 
K. R. Popper’s T'he Open Society and its Enemies (London, 1945). Of this 
lamentable performance, which mars an otherwise serious book, the less 
said the better : it is enough to refer to the devastating criticisms in W. A. 
Kaufmann’s article ‘ The Hegel Myth and its Method ’ (Philosophical Review 
LX, October 1951). Hegel’s political theory is also discussed briefly and 
unsympathetically by T. D. Weldon in States and Morals (London, 1946) 
and, more appreciatively but with less textual reference to Hegel’s own 
work, by J. D. Mabbott in The State and the Citizen (London [1948]). A 
more detailed discussion of the subject is to be found in Eric Weil’s Hegel 
et l Etat (Paris, 1950). Weil, who is influenced by Kojéve rather than Hyp- 
polite, confines himself to Hegel’s later writings, in particular the Philosophy 
of Right; his aim is to show, by an analysis of the main contents of that 
work, that Hegel is wrongly accused of being the apologist of the Prussian 
state (he does not seem to know T. M. Knox’s article ‘ Hegel and Prussianism ’ 
in Philosophy for 1940 which made the same point). Weil has no difficulty 
in showing that Hegel’s conception of the state was neither so tyrannical 
nor so closely modelled on contemporary Prussia as it is often thought to 
have been ; it seems doubtful, however, whether he will carry many readers 
with him when he declares (p. 71) that ‘ the Hegelian theory of the state is 
correct because it gives a correct analysis of the state as it was in his time 
and is in ours’. An explicit examination of Hegel’s claim that political 
philosophy can only be descriptive would have been in point here. Z. A. 
Pelezynski in ‘ Hegel on the British Constitution ’ (Cambridge Journal, June 
1952) gives an interesting short account of Hegel’s views on British politics. 
An acute and well-informed observer of the British political scene throughout 
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his life, Hegel had a clear grasp of the situation as it was before the first 
Reform Bill. Not surprisingly, however, he had no great opinion of the 
British in politics. The crown was weak, the constitution ‘a formless ag- 
gregate of particular rights’, while British preoccupation with practice 
and refusal to face theoretical issues meant that their spiritual life could 
not develop as it should under the guidance of a philosopher like himself. 
Hegel seems to have been surprisingly unaware of the influence exercised 
on British politics at the time by the Philosophical Radicals, men of theory 
if ever there were any. 

The place of philosophy of nature in Hegel’s system is discussed by E. E. 
Harris in a careful but somewhat arid article in the Review of Metaphysics 
(December 1949). A more enterprising treatment of the subject is to be 
found in a chapter of R. G. Collingwood’s posthumous book T'he Idea of 
Nature (Oxford, 1945). Collingwood not only makes clear the place of 
philosophy of nature in Hegel’s system ; he manages the far more difficult 
task of making what Hegel said in this part of his work seem interesting 
and plausible. Hegel is commended for having anticipated the modern 
conception of nature as process, though his work is declared to be incoherent 
because contemporary science, whose results he had to take over and inter- 
pret, was still uncritically mechanistic. One wonders whether Collingwood 
was ready to extend this charitable treatment to Schelling, a philosopher 
who, surprisingly enough, is not mentioned in 7'he Idea of Nature. 


W. H. WALSH 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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Morals and Law: The Growth of Aristotle’s Legal Theory. By Max Hampurcer. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp, 
xxii + 191. English price 24s). 


Dr. Hamburger is a continental jurist, domiciled in America, who has tried in this 
book to draw together the passages in Aristotle relative to law and show them as havi 
both historical importance and permanent value, and also at the same time to achieve 
the rather different object of supporting, by reference to these passages, von Arnim’s 
theory that the Magna Moralia, Eudemian Ethics and Nicomachean Ethics are all by 
Aristotle, and were composed in that order. It is not difficult to see that these two aims 
are independent, since it is not questioned that Aristotle’s mature theory is found in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Dr. Hamburger also makes use of the Politics and Rhetoric, 
and of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which he believes to be an early work of Aristotle. 
His book is divided into three main parts, one on the theory of responsibility, the second 
on that of justice, law and equity, and third on the theory of friendship in relation to 
partnership and contract. The conclusion stresses the importance of Aristotle in the 
history of European legal theory, and urges that his principal conceptions are of abiding 
importance. 

To deal first with von Arnim and Hamburger’s theory of the Magna Moralia, I 
must confess that I remain unconvinced ; none of the many comparisons drawn with 
E.E£. and E.N. seems to me incompatible with the generally accepted view that M.M. 
is a compilation emanating from the post-Aristotelian Peripatos and dating most 
probably from the scholarchate of Theophrastus (I may add that an examination of 
the moral psychology of M.M. has confirmed me in that opinion). That does not mean, 
however, that this side of Dr. Hamburger’s work is devoid of value. It is most useful 
that the parallel passages should be compared in detail; and it is made still clearer 
than before that, if the usual theory is correct, the author of M.M. must have been 
sadly deficient in philosophical ability. But a greater interest than this attaches to 
the treatment of #.N. V and the corresponding passages of M.M. (I. 33, II. 1-2), which 
Walzer omitted to treat in his Magna Moralia und aristotelische Ethik. Dr. Hamburger 
is so misguided as to suggest disingenuous motives for that omission, on the ground 
that the passages tell against Walzer’s thesis; they do not, and he would do much 
better to refrain from such charges. The reasons for Walzer’s omission are clear enough : 
this is not a case where it is possible to compare three presentations, from Z.H., E.N. 
and M.M. But Dr. Hamburger’s achievement is to have shown in detail that M.M. 
I. 33 and IT. 1-2 do not depend entirely on H.N. V. Now it has been suggested that there 
was originally a draft of the treatment of justice belonging to E.H. (cf. Ross, Aristotle, 
pp. 14-15), and Hamburger concurs so far as at any rate the treatment of equity is 
concerned (p. 99, n. 3); and, if that is so, the possibility, envisaged in what Ross says, 
is brought more clearly into view, of examining whether a partial reconstruction may 
not be tentatively made of this lost section of #.Z. Clearly nothing like an approach 
to certainty would be possible (H.H. and E.N. may well have been closely similar in 
some passages taken over in M.M., and we cannot exclude the possibility of a third 
source or of contributions by the author of M.M. himself), but it is noteworthy that 
M.M. frequently prefers Z.E. to E.N. 

Another divergence from the main trend of scholarly opinion is in Hamburger’s 
view of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum as an early work of Aristotle. In this he follows 
Case (art. ‘ Aristotle’, Enc. Brit., ed. 11); but scholars in general have tended to 
deny the work to be Aristotle’s, the most usual view being that of Wendland, that it is 
by Anaximenes of Lampsacus. Hamburger may possibly be right, but in the present 
state of opinion it is a pity that he should use the work as Aristotle’s without giving 
further justification, particularly as this is not necessary for his main theses. 

Observations on Aristotle’s legal conceptions and comparisons with Roman law 
by a professed student of the latter are almost certain to be of value, and this is true 
of those which Dr. Hamburger has included at various points. Nor does he neglect to 
note the close connexion in the ancient world between the legal and rhetorical traditions 
(pp. 105 ff.). At the close of his book, however, he does more, and gives a short sketch 
of the further history of legal theory—a sketch in which he recognises the influence of 
the Stoics but does not, perhaps, do full justice to their originality (p. 154). He then 
compares Aristotle’s legal theory with those of Bacon and Leibniz, both animated by 
a desire for mathematical precision in law rejected by Aristotle (the comparison of 
modern administrative law with what Aristotle says at Pol. IV. 16 is rather far-fetched), 
and from these he passes, rather discursively, to attack Savigny for mathematicizing 
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Roman law and to deliver a broadside against scholars who have claimed to find num- 
erous interpolations in the text of Justinian. Unfortunately the excursus which follows 
into general legal theory is not very clear. The work closes with a panegyric on Aris- 
totle’s legal and political conceptions, but it is not quite certain how far Dr. Hamburger 
thinks they could or should be applied to-day. 

In this final appraisal Dr. Hamburger scarcely shows a sufficient appreciation of 
the complexity of the issues involved, his enthusiasm tending to gloss them over. A 
few may be briefly enumerated : (1) Aristotle’s conception of law as the product of 
reason (Pol. III. 16) leaves open the question what can here be meani by ‘ reason ’, and 
ignores the necessary element of decision—even arbitrary decision—in the enactment 
of regulations. (2) How far can we agree that it is the business of the state to make 
men virtuous? (3) How far is the conception of distributive justice (rights in division) 
applicable in the modern world? (4) Aristotle leaves unsolved the problem of the 
right conduct of the individual in a bad state. (5) What do we mean by speaking of a 
law as good or bad? Any answer in terms of the ideal state of Pol. VII. is unlikely 
to be acceptable to-day. Dr. Hamburger’s approach minimizes the vast differences 
between the world of the ancient city-state and that of contemporary Western civiliza- 
tion, abundantly justified though he is in his admiration of Aristotle’s achievement. 


D. A. REexEs 


The Development of Aristotle illustrated from the Earliest Books of the Physics. By H. E. 
RunNER. (Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1951. Pp. 160). 


This is an extremely baffling book. The author is an American who has studied 
at the Free Reformed University of Amsterdam as the pupil of Prof. D. H. Th. Vollen- 
hoven, and presented this work as a doctoral thesis. He follows Vollenhoven’s views 
down to the last detail, and very puzzling they ars, particularly for those without 
first-hand knowledge of the Dutch scholar’s work. 

The background of the book is a Calvinisn: of a seemingly fundamentalist variety : 
at one point there is a short digression on its fortunes in Holland in the last century 
(pp. 37-8). The relevance of this is obscure, but the essential point seems to be the 
sound one that modern European scholars need to be particularly careful to avoid 
Christianizing Greek philosophers, thus misrepresenting both Greek ideas and Christian. 
(Runner holds rightly that the religion of Greece is important for understanding its 
philosophy : Hesiod’s Theogony, for instance, throws light on later philosophical 
conceptions of the divine). The book begins by examining the views of Jaeger and 
Nuyens, and then expounds Vollenhoven’s general picture of the history of Greek 
philosophy ; it turns then to apply his views to Books vii, i, ii (chs. 4-6 excepted), v 
and vi of the Physics. Book vii, we are told, is the earliest, and is Platonic ; the others 
on this list are later, but still fairly early, and the different stages are classified into (a) 
an anthropological theory of interaction in Book i, (b) a zoological in Book ii, (c) a phyto- 
logical in Books v-vi. The remaining Books are taken to represent a later stage. Paral- 
lels for the earlier stages are sought among Presocratics who are held to have influenced 
Aristotle and in Plato; and from time to time we receive glimpses of a vast historical 
scheme in which even the most obscure of the Presocratics finds his niche, and the 
works of Plato and Aristotle are dated with minute precision, often in a highly original 
manner. 

The introductory sections on Jaeger and Nuyens are well set out, though Case’s 
work is perhaps unduly depreciated and Nuyens’ overestimated. It is when we come 
to Vollenhoven’s views that the difficulties start. Abstract classifications of the most 
complicated form crowd upon our view, and we find that Heraclitus held a contradictory 
form of monistic cosmogono-cosmological universalistic subjectivism and that Anaxi- 
menes was a non-contradictory cosmogono-cosmological partial universalistic sub- 
jectivist (p. 43). It is difficult to see how this helps, and matters are not made easier 
when we find that constantly throughout the book such labels are attached to thinkers 
like Democedes of Croton, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Philistion, Theaetetus, Cleidemus, 
Menestor, Ecphantus, ete., some of whom seem to occupy key positions in the scheme, 
but of whose views there is after all very little to be known. The resulting chronology 
of Plato and Aristotle is equally unconvincing : the Lysis is dated 366-4, the Huthydemus 
364-1 and the T'imaeus 361. As for Aristotle, we are told on tenuous evidence (or none) 
that a quite imaginary Parmenides and Lysis or Alcibiades were written in 366-4, 
and a Sophist, Politicus, Philebus and Huthydemus in 364-1; but we pass from the 
baseless to the grotesquely improbable when we hear that Aristotle, new to the Academy 
and not yet (or barely) 20, wrote in 366-4 a semi-official work like the Protrepticus 
(which has apparently, for reasons unstated, lost some of its fragments to the supposed 
Euthydemus) and both the lecture-course of Hudemian Ethics vii and the revised form 
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of that in Nicomachean Ethics viii. As for the distinction of an anthropological theory, 
a zoological and a phytological, it is nowhere made clear what these are. 

This list of unplausibilities, both in the general scheme and in detailed interpreta. 
tions, could be lengthened considerably, and it would be tempting to lay the book aside 
as unprofitable, but there are passages which are suggestive. Runner is certainly right 
in thinking Book vii early, and it may well be the earliest of the eight (on his view), 
or as early as any (on Jaeger’s). The Platonic influence here is, as he says, considerable, 
and the full implications of Aristotle’s developed theory of motion and change are not 
apparent. 

There are several passages, especially in Books i and ii, which Runner brackets as 
later insertions, presumably by Aristotle himself. Aristotle’s style is in any case fre- 
quently parenthetical, and Runner’s grounds are often inadequate, but in some cases 
he may well have laid his finger on marginal additions. He is at his most insecure when 
he brackets 194 a 35-6 on the ground that it quotes the De Philosophia, mistakenly 
thinking the latter a late work since it admits five elements (p. 112). 


D. A. REEs 


Aristoteles. Die Mitte in seinem Denken. By JAN VAN DER MEULEN. (Meisenheim : 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1951. Pp. xviii + 293). Price DM 16.50). 


This volume is planned as the first of a trilogy, to be followed by Hegel. Die Mitte 
in seinem Denken and Das Wesen der Mitte. The author considers Aristotle’s theory 
of the mean in its various ramifications to be of permanent importance ; he holds too 
that Aristotle provides the climax of ancient philosophy, Hegel that of philosophy 
since the Renaissance, and that the task of contemporary thought is to build upon 
these and so carry philosophy a stage further—a task clearly rendered easier by Hegel's 
acknowledged indebtedness to Aristotle. But unfortunatley Dr. van der Meulen’s 
references to his further volumes are in general obscure when taken by themselves ; 
there are, however, indications that he regards Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit as of major 
philosophical importance. 

But these questions can be set aside in an examination of the present volume. It 
is basically a survey of the passages illustrating Aristotle's conception of a mean, as 
also those of limit, form and definition or delimitation, in the various branches of his 
philosophy. In this the author allows himself to range somewhat discursively. He 
begins with the treatment of the middle term in the syllogism, as related to the theories 
of substance and attribute and of scientific knowledge. Ch. 2 stretches Aristotle’s usage 
to speak of ‘ Das Wesen als Mitte’; it examines the conceptions of form and matter, 
potentiality and actuality, species and genus, necessity and existence. Then the book 
turns to various problems of the Physics—those of infinity, time and movement and 
the other species of change—turning back from these once more to the theory of know- 
ledge, and connecting the theory of the mean with that of the intellect. Carrying his 
investigation into the sphere of organic existence, van der Meulen discusses the general 
nature of soul and the theories of perception and thought in the De Anima and Parva 
Naturalia, following this with a survey of the theories of virtue, practical wisdom and 
incontinence in the Nicomachean Ethics. He draws his work to a close by passing, by 
way of the theory of happiness and contemplation, to Aristotle’s conception of the 
relations of the human to the divine. 

The survey is careful and clear, and it is useful to have these conceptions brought 
into a single view (it is curious that van der Meulen does not discuss Aristotle’s theories 
of the city-state as a form of social organization, of the relative merits and demerits of 
the different forms of constitution, and of the importance of the middle class). But, 
though perhaps it is premature to criticize from an examination of this volume alone, 
there is little in the way of discussion or argument; for instance, the book does not 
ask how far the conceptions surveyed are genuinely and not just superficially related, or 
how and why Aristotle came to hold these views—a question which cannot be answered 
without reference to Plato (the Philebus and, in physics, the Timaeus spring to mind) 
and to the Pythagorean tradition. 

Questions of origin the author regards as irrelevant to his purpose, while philo- 
sophical criticism will be found, either explicitly or implicitly, in Das Wesen der Mitte. 
But, to confine oneself to the limits van der Meulen sets himself, the notion of a middle 
term is, as his argument actually shows, not the same as that of form, and is only 
remotely connected with that of the mean in action; while in Aristotle’s treatment of 
God and the active intellect as pure form, with which the book reaches its culmination, 
a form devoid of matter can no longer act as a limit or impose a mean in the ordinary 
sense. Again, there are several references to the use of the dative case to denote the 
possessor of an attribute and the beneficiary of an action ; this is suggestive, but there 
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again the differences are not made clear. On the other hand, it can plausibly be held 
that Aristotle’s theory of perception influenced the treatment of practical wisdom in 
the Nicomachean Ethics (cf. E. H. Olmsted, The ‘ Moral Sense’ Aspects of Arietotle’s 
Ethical Theory (Amer. Journ. Philol., 49 (1948), pp. 42-61) ). Treating Aristotle’s 
theories simply as a set of propositions and not as solutions to problems arising in 4 
certain setting, he is tempted perhaps to over-systematize them ; theoretical intellect 
and practical, for instance, are drawn too closely together. Again, while Aristotle 
holds that the intellect as active is identified with its objects and brings about their 
actualization as known, it will not do to speak of it as their source (pp. 116-18)—a 
development beyond Aristotle, however suggestive, which seems due to idealistic 
tendencies in modern philosophy, as does that other which in effect remoulds the theory 
of the ‘ phronimos ’ as the criterion of virtue by saying: *‘. . . die Mittenheit in ihrer 
Befreiung nichts anderes ist als die reine menschliche Vernunft, insofern sie sich zu 
ihrer Wahrheit entwickelt ’ (p. 246). 

For the rest, one must await the further unfolding of the author’s design. The 
gradual dissolution of the conceptions he surveys forms one of the most fascinating 
themes in the history of human thought. 

D. A. REEs 


Avicenna’s Psychology: an English Translation of Kitab al-Najat, Book II, Chapter 
VI, with Historico-Philosophical Notes and Textual Improvements on the Cairo 
edition. By F. Ranman. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xii + 127. 
Price 12s 6d). 


The millenary by Islamic lunar reckoning of Avicenna, which has provoked the 
publication of numerous works in Arabic, French and other languages, has seen the 
publication of the first three English books about him. The ice of a millenium of neglect 
was broken by Professor A. J. Arberry with a small volume of translations, entitled 
Avicenna on Theology, and depicting the man and his beliefs. In Avicenna: Scientist 
and Philosopher, a series of six lectures given at Cambridge for the millenary, the same 
scholar with five colleagues described Avicenna’s life and times, gave some estimate 
of his importance as a philosopher, and traced his influence on mediaeval philosophy 
and science. Useful as this introduction and discussion is, the philosopher will feel 
satisfaction in passing to an actual philosophical work of Avicenna in readable English. 
On the basis of a critical text prepared by himself (but not published here in full) Dr. 
Rahman has translated the chapter on the soul from the shorter of the two philosophical 
compendia of Avicenna. Avicenna for the most part follows the psychology of Aristotle, 
but incorporates some later Peripatetic developments. In his Introduction and Com- 
mentary Dr. Rahman devotes much attention to these sources of Avicenna’s thought, 
while also noting the elements of originality. Altogether the book is a piece of careful 
philosophical scholarship for whose appearance one must be grateful, though one would 
have wished that the first philosophical work in English of this important thinker 
might have been something more central or more original. 


W. Montcomery Watt 


Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of Peace. Volume I: Marsilius of Padua and Medi- 
eval Political Philosophy. By ALAN GEwirtTH. (New York : Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. xvi + 342. Price 31s 6d). 


The political ideas of Marsilius of Padua have been made the shuttlecocks of rival 
interpreters. Those who acclaim his ‘ modernity’ as the anticipator of Hobbes, of 
Rousseau, even of Marx, are countered by mediaevalists who refuse to see anything in 
the Defensor Pacis which is not wholly of its time. Again, Marsilius has been seen as 
the prophet sometimes of ‘democracy’, sometimes of ‘ totalitarianism’. Into this 
confusion of critics Professor Gewirth now comes with a sober and detailed analysis 
of Marsilius’s political theory—the first of its kind in English, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of political ideas. , 

Almost unwaveringly, Professor Gewirth keeps his attention upon the argument 
of the Defensor Pacis and its relationship to mediaeval thought : he deliberately eschews 
the enticing parallels with later ideas. This austerity enhances his case for Marsilius 
as a deeply original thinker, who in many respects correctly anticipates the principles 
of the modern, ‘ bourgeois’ state, democratic, republican, limited in its purposes but 
sovereign in its authority. In making out this case, Professor Gewirth does not ignore 
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Marsilius’s debt to the institutions of his day, to his mediaeval predecessors, and, above 
all, to Aristotle. But he shows clearly how the thought of the Defensor Pacis transcends 
these sources. He is especially illuminating on Marsilius’s Aristotelianism, insisting 
on the special importance for Marsilius of Book V of the Politics, indicating the marked 
impact of Aristotelian biology on the argument of the Defensor Pacis, and showing, 
for example, that a chapter on the relation of the state to the family and the village, 
dismissed by Previté-Orton in his edition as simply ‘taken from Aristotle’, in fact 
displays a novel insight by taking the relation historically rather than logically. On 
the crucial problem of the valentior pars of the community, in whom legislative 
sovereignty resides for Marsilius in default of unanimity, Professor Gewirth’s careful 
analysis seems to show conclusively that, while considerations of ‘ quality ’ modify, 
they do not fundamentally impair the democratic bearing of the Marsilian position. 

It remains true, however, that the individualism and ‘democracy’ of one phase 
of the Defensor Pacis seem later to yield to ‘ holism’ and a totalitarian polity, in which 
dissenting minorities are dismissed as ‘deformed’. Here Professor Gewirth’s analysis 
seems less adequate than elsewhere. He rebuts the charge of ‘ totalitarianism’ by 
maintaining that the ‘ usual connotation ’ of that term is not simply unlimited political 
power, but the exercise of such power by ‘a relatively small ruling group’ (p. 311). 
But this will not do. Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s broadcasts on ‘ Freedom and its Betrayal ’, 
and Professor Taimon’s The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy are only the latest 
expressions of a growing awareness among students of political thought that the para- 
doxes of, for instance, Rousseau are symptomatic of an inherent tendency for theories 
of absolute democracy to end, simply, in absolutism. And of all the parallels which 
even the soberest account of Marsilius’s thought must suggest, that with Rousseau 
seems the most inescapable. It is not, after all, surprising that some critics have seen 
Marsilius as a democrat, others as a totalitarian ; for the two things are not, unfortun- 
ately, incompatible. 

Scholars will doubtless argue over many details in this book. To quote one instance : 
it is surely not right to equate, as the author seems to do (pp. 103-4), Marsilius’s dis- 
tinction of ‘immanent’ from ‘transient’ acts with Aquinas’s distinction (in his com- 
mentary on the Politics) of ‘manent’ from ‘ transient’ acts; or to deduce from this 
equation that Aquinas, by associating politics with ‘manent’ acts, ‘ spiritualizes’ it 
in a sense Marsilius rejects by confining politics to ‘ transient’ acts. For Aquinas a 
‘manent’ act is essentially moral as opposed to mechanical or productive: and he 
elsewhere shows himself fully aware of the point that human law and ju:ginent can 
govern only ‘exterior movements’. Indeed, Professor Gewirth himself quotes (pp. 
109-10) the relevant passages from the Summa Theologica. He is too good a scholar 
not to recover himself with one hand after apparently giving himself away with the 
other. 

The one serious defect of Professor Gewirth’s book is its style, which is uncomfortably 
laden with jargon, especially of the ‘ ism-istical ’ sort. 


J. H. Burns 


La simpatia nella morale e nel diritto: Aspetti del pensiero di Adam Smith. By Luta1 
Bacouint. (Bologna: Cesare Zuffi. 1952. Pp. 119. Price L.800). 


Professor Findlay has recently called Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentimenis a 
‘ great, strangely neglected work ’. The neglect is justifiable on the traditional assess- 
ment of Smith’s doctrine as an inconsistent slide from an empiricist to an absolutist 
theory. He begins by explaining moral judgements as expressions of a spectator’s 
sympathy with the feelings liable to be aroused in those concerned with an action as 
agents or patients. Judgements by an agent of his own conduct are reflections, through 
the social ‘ looking-glass’, of the reactions of spectators. Later, however, the ‘ in- 
different ’ or unconcerned spectator gives way to the ‘impartial ’, ‘ reasonable’, or 
‘equitable ’, spectator. The actual praise of the real ‘man without’ is subordinated 
to the demand of ‘ the ideal man within the breast’ that we be worthy of praise ; this 
‘ demigod ’, conscience, is partly of ‘ divine extraction ’. 

One striking feature of Professor Bagolini’s interpretation of the Theory is his belief 
that the objectivity of terms like ‘impartial’ and ‘ideal’ rests consistently upon 
Smith’s psychological account of sympathy. Impartial judgements do not imply 
intuitive access to absolute values or standards. The impartial or ideal spectator is, 
in a Humian sense, an ‘ artificial ° construction of the imagination. The agent imagines 
what his feelings would be if he were in the shoes of the persons affected by his act, but 
at the same time he imagines himself to retain the knowledge, which only the agent can 
have and which the real ‘ man without’ lacks, of the inner conditions and motives of 
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his action. This peculiar schizophrenia of the imagination is irrational, since we know 
that a concrete manifestation of what we imagine is impossible ; but in transcending 
the subjective, and so partial, feelings that any individual has, it reaches a relative 
objectivity denied to a theory which says moral judgement is the expression of feelings 
actually experienced by real persons. 

This is an extremely interesting development of certain parts of Smith’s initial, 
naturalistic explanations of moral concepts. It interprets the demand of conscience, 
that we be worthy of praise, in the light of Smith’s original account of the ‘ sense of 
merit ’. But I do not think it is what Smith himself had in mind when writing the later 
apparently objectivist, parts of his book. It would take too long to justify this criticism 
in detail, so I shall simply indicate a couple of instances in which Professor Bagolini 
misinterprets his text with the effect of distorting the evidence. He represents Smith 
as asking, in Part ITI, ch. 6, of the Theory, in what cases our actions are chiefly or 
entirely motivated by a sense of duty and in what cases by some other feeling, and as 
answering that an action tends to be determined by one of these motives under certain 
conditions. Adam Smith in fact asks in what cases our actions ought to arise from the 
one motive or from the other, and gives his answer also in terms of ‘ ought’. Again, 
Professor Bagolini says that Smith’s references to theology in Part III, ch. 5, are simply 
an explanation of how men acquire the opinion that moral rules express the divine will. 
But Smith goes on to say that this opinion, which at first arises naturally, can be justified 
by philosophy, and there is no doubt that he himself accepted the opinion as true. 

Nevertheless, Professor Bagolini’s account may be what Smith ought to have said 
if he had wished to retain consistently his initially positivist line of explanation. Pro- 
fessor Bagolini is as much interested in the solution of a problem as in purely historical 
interpretation. He is dissatisfied both with rationalist and with emotionalist theories 
of ethics, and believes that an examination of sympathy offers a way out of the impasse 
reached in current ethical controversy between these two types of dogmatism. With 
this attitude I warmly ‘ sympathize ’, in Adam Smith’s sense of the word, for it coincides 
with my own view in a forthcoming book. I also agree with Professor Bagolini that any 
consistent empirical theory of utilitarianism must rest on a doctrine of sympathy, as 
Hume in effect affirmed and Bentham denied. But I do not agree with Professor Bago- 
lini’s acceptance of the converse proposition that a theory which rests on sympathy 
must end in utilitarianism. 

He seems to reach this proposition by the following argument. The common 
empiricist division between ends, as given by feeling, and means, as inferred by reason, 
is a false abstraction ; moral judgement involves reason and feeling together, delibera- 
tion of means being wrapped up in the determination of ends. Now Smith holds that 
a spectator’s sense of propriety judges the agent’s feelings in relation to the situation 
causing them. In Part I, sect. i, ch. 3, he criticizes his predecessors for confining moral 
judgement to the ends, or effects, of the affections that form an agent’s motives; it 
is also concerned with their causes. Professor Bagolini takes this attack on the abstrac- 
tion of ends to imply that sympathetic judgement, being concerned with ‘ the 
concrete situation ’ and with causes as well as effects, includes deliberation of means 
as well as the approval of ends. If I have not misunderstood him, there is a glaring 
fallacy here. The causes of feelings are not the causes envisaged as means to the ends 
which those feelings dictate. In any event, Professor Bagolini fails to notice that Smith 
ascribes one of the two functions of moral judgement, that concerned with causes, to 
the sense of propriety, and the other to the sense of merit. Bagolini ascribes both to 
the sense of propriety, which he therefore regards as the rational-and-affective delibera- 
tion-and-choice of means-and-ends. He later uses this interpretation of propriety to 
defend utilitarianism against Smith’s criticism of Hume in Part IV, ch. 2. Smith argues 
that in the approval of self-command, utility takes second place to propriety. According 
to Professor Bagolini, he means that when we forbear to do an act which would bring 
immediate pleasure, in order to secure a greater pleasure later, the motive of wishing 
to cause the immediate pleasure (utility) is overborne by the motive of regard for the 
ulterior end (propriety). But, Bagolini comments, since the sense of propriety includes 
deliberation about the means to the ulterior end, it is itself utilitarian. Smith mistakenly 
confines Hume’s definition of utility to the causing of immediate pleasure. In fact 
Hume means the causing of future pleasure as well. Of course he does, but of course 
Smith knows he does. Smith’s point is that we are moved not only by the thought of 
securing the future pleasure (utility) but also, and more prominently, by the thought 
of what spectators will think of us (propriety). 

Despite curious misunderstandings of this kind, Professor Bagolini has derived 
from his study of Smith suggestions of great interest. They include theories about 
justice and society which I have not the space to discuss. I hope his book will be read 
by English-speaking philosophers. It is a good example of the way in which old wine 
can be improved in new bottles. 


D. Daicues RAPHAEL 
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Briefe von und an HEGEL. Herausgegeben von JOHANNES HorrMeEIsTER. Band 1, 
1785-1812. (Hamburg: Felix Meiner. 1952. Pp. xvi + 515. Price DM 30). 

The two volumes of Hegel’s correspondence which were published by his son in 
1887 were incomplete. Some of the letters were not printed in full; the collection did 
not reprint letters already published in biographies of Schelling, Paulus, and Knebel ; 
and it did not include either the numerous letters which have since been published 
for the first time in periodicals of various kinds, or many other letters which hitherto 
have not been published at all. There was therefore room for a new edition of Hegel’s 
correspondence in which all the known letters either to or from him would be gathered 
together in chronological order. Such an edition was announced by Dr. Hoffmeister 
in the troubled years before 1939 and it has been eagerly awaited since then by those 
who still have the temerity to take an interest in Hegel’s life and work. We rejoice 
now to learn that the Philosophische Bibliothek has rearisen, phoenix-like from the 
ashes of Leipzig, at Hamburg, and that Dr. Hoffmeister has survived to write his pre- 
face from Bonn. 

To his editorial care we are indebted, first, for a correct text of the letters we already 
knew; they have here been printed from the original manuscripts wherever these 
survive, and Karl Hegel’s errors of transcription have been corrected. Secondly, for 
a complete text of the letters from Hegel; the omissions of previous editors have 
been made good. Thirdly, for new letters; in this volume eight letters from Hegel 
and forty-one from his correspondents are printed for the first time. Fourthly, for 
invaluable annotations. Dr. Hoffmeister has discharged his task with the care and 
skill to which his previous editorial work has accustomed us, and no philosophical 
library can afford to be without this latest addition to his Hegelian studies. 

The value of Hegel’s correspondence is not primarily philosophical, although there 
are occasional passages of importance in which Hegel comments on his own work and 
helps to explain his main intentions. The chief thing about his own letters is that 
they are essential for his biography and for an understanding of his personality ; but 
what makes the correspondence as a whole so valuable is that it illuminates the entire 
academic, intellectual, and cultural life of Germany in his day. To this illumination 
Dr. Hoffmeister’s notes make substantial contribution. 

The most interesting new material in this volume consists perhaps of the three 
letters in which a mathematician comments (unfavourably) on the argumentation in 
the first volume of the Wissenschaft der Logik; he had evidently been unconvinced 
by K.d.r.V. A 726 ff. There are also two poems written by Hegel to his fiancée at the 
time of his engagement; they are not likely to alter our opinion of his poetic gifts, 
but their deeply affectionate tone may have helped to increase the young lady’s per- 
plexity at the philosophical speculations on his limited capacity for happiness which 
followed a month or two later in prosaic letters already well-known. The interesting 
new letters from van Ghert, a Dutchman who had been Hegel’s pupil at Jena, show that 
his failings as a lecturer did not prevent some at least of his audience from recognising 
his genius. (In the letters we already knew, it is agreeable to chuckle again at the passage 
in which the indignation of Paulus, the theologian, bursts into English in the charming 
sentence : ‘God damn all the idealism ’ !). 

This volume is to be the first of four. The extent to which Karl Hegel’s edition is 
superseded may be gauged from the fact that this volume corresponds with almost 
one half, not one quarter, of that edition. Nevertheless, libraries which acquire the 
new edition must not discard the old, because the latter contains a good deal of bio- 
graphical information about Hegel’s correspondents which Dr. Hoffmeister has not 
reproduced. No doubt some limitation had to be placed on his space, and when he 
has given us so much it may be churlish to ask for more. It would have been most 
helpful, however, if he had obelised, or marked in some way or other, the letters never 
hitherto published, and if he had italicised such portions of letters as are now printed 
for the first time. Some of the new letters to Hegel are not even here printed in full, 
and this is perhaps to be regretted, although a summary is provided of the omitted 
passages. 

It would be ungrateful indeed not to add a word of thanks to Dr. Felix Meiner, the 
publisher of the edition of Hegel’s works in which the letters are to form volumes 
xxvii-xxx. His son has recently issued in his honour, on his seventieth birthday, an 
illustrated Festschrift containing a history of the publishing business and tributes 
from Schweitzer, Jaspers and others to Dr. Meiner and the Philosophische Bibliothek. 
The texts in that library have been so useful to students of philosophy in other countries 
that many of us would have been glad to add our tribute to those which this most 
charming volume contains. 


T. M. Knox 
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Charles S. Peirce und der Pragmatismus. By JUrcen v. Kempski. (Stuttgart and 
Cologne : W. Kohlhammer. 1952. Pp. 115). 


This book seeks to explain, in terms suited to German students of philosophy, the 
importance of some of the central teachings of Peirce; and this enterprising, indeed 
almost heroic, task has been carried through with characteristic German scholarship. 

A short introduction effectively distinguishes the logical pragmatism of Peirce from 
the somewhat accidentally associated pragmatisms of James, Schiller and Dewey. 
There follows an interesting chapter on Peirce’s pragmatic maxim, which is elucidated 
correctly as the * logic of abduction’. Herr von Kempski is perhaps tempted to explain 
away the inconsistencies between the original—rather hard-boiled empiricist—state- 
ment of the maxim (1878) and certain later statements of it, e.g. that in Baldwin's 
Dictionary 1902 which shows a markedly Kantian—some would say even a Hegelian 
—influence ; but he gives an admirable elucidation of Peirce’s crucial insight, viz. 
that although thought is in one sense concerned solely with particular ‘ practical ’ 
effects—which provide the only differentia between one thought and another—yet the 
aim of thought can never be equated with the particulars which ensure its meaningful- 
ness. 

Chapter II contains a careful comparison of Peirce’s doctrine of categories with 
Kant’s Metaphysical and Transcendental Deductions. I suspect that German students 
may here be somewhat misled ; there is nothing in this part of Peirce’s work to compare 
with the systematic thoroughness of Kant, and if we look for such thoroughness we shall 
probably miss what Peirce has to give—a wealth of suggestiveness that a more syste- 
matic presentation cculd perhaps not have achieved. In his two closing chapters, 
Herr von Kempski returns to ‘ the logic of abduction’: various difficulties are discussed, 
and Peirce’s three-fold division of inferences into deduction, induction and abduction 
is formulated in accordance with traditional modes. 

Herr von Kempski sees Peirce as an Anglo-Saxon Hegel, not because of his obsession 
with the number *‘ three > but because he was an empiricist who appreciated the social 
and the ideal factors in thought, took laws as seriously as he took facts, and claimed 
that the rationality of the universe is a matter of faith to scientists; also because he 
was a student of Kant who turned certain characteristic Kantian doctrines to purposes 
of which his master could never have dreamed. British admirers of Peirce may smile 
at the one-sidedness of this estimate. But at least it should remind us that most Anglo- 
Saxon interpretations of Peirce probably show an equal bias in the opposite empiricist 
direction. 





W. B. GALLIE 


Jean Paul Sartre. Darstellung und Kritik seiner Philosophie. By Hans Heinz Howz. 
(Meisenheim am Glan: Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1951. Pp. 139. Price 
DM. 8). 


This work offers a succinct but detailed analysis of Sartre’s doctrine, its chief merit 
lying in its exposition of the relations between Sartre, Husserl and Heidegger. 

For both Sartre and Heidegger the possibility of Ontology is guaranteed by the 
intentional structure of consciousness, which permits the description of being as it 
manifests itself. Dr. Holz argues, however, that, by reverting from the realistically 
inclined Phenomenology of Heidegger to the Husserlian concept of a ‘ constitutive 
Phenomenology ’ which owes much to Kant’s concept of transcendentality, Sartre 
has imprisoned himself in a subjective idealism. The object of Phenomenology as a 
transcendental theory of knowledge, according to Husserl, is to bring to light the sense- 
giving operations of consciousness that lead to the constitution of a possible world and 
whose synthesis is the transcendental ego. 

True, Sartre substitutes his ‘ transcendental field’, but this is a formal, impersonal 
subject which only becomes meaningful when filled with sense-giving acts: this by 
the introduction of a ‘ néant’ into the field, whereby the subject has itself as an object. 
This ‘ nothing ’ is simply the being of consciousness whose activity consists in ‘ negating’ 
the world as it is and constituting it anew ‘ for itself’. (A parallel is made with Fichte’s 
dialectic wherein the subject posits itself by opposing itself). There results a trans- 
ference of interest from the ‘ en-soi’ to the ‘ pour-soi > and its operations, attributable, 
in the author's view, to a confusing of ‘ phenomenon ’ and ‘ appearance * (Hrscheinung), 
terms that Heidegger keeps separate. 

Dr. Holz doubts too the validity of Sartre’s dialectic. The en-soi and the pour-soi 
are said to be in dialectical relation, in that consciousness is ‘ project ’ and transcendence, 
wholly existing in the re-iterated ‘ négations internes’, but how can a dialectic operate 
between terms so unequally opposed and where the en-soi is but a ground and condition ? 
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As the author shows, dualism is not overcome, for being and nothing are not conceived, 
in the Hegelian manner, as terms whose union constitutes process; as defined, they 
admit of no mediation. Indeed, as M. Wahl has remarked, Sartre oscillates between a 
positive ontology of perception and a negative ontology of mystical fusion. 

Also criticised is the failure to account for historicity. The ‘ productive freedom’ 
Sartre postulates involves the negation of the past in so far as J am my past and leads 
to an ‘ instantaneism ’ which is defenceless before the Marxist critique. 

Dr. Holz sees Sartre’s Existentialism as the product of the individualism of the 
Enlightenment coupled with Romantic irrationalism, and calls for a reconciliation 
(on Hegelian lines) of reason and will, being and nothing, consciousness and the world. 
Sartre’s philosophy reflects the cleavage in modern man, on the one hand subject to a 
contingent, absurd world, on the other driven back upon his subjective freedom. In 
describing it as ‘ oriented towards nothing’, Dr. Holz indicates its central weakness. 
Sartre is the victim of what M. Morot-Sir terms a ‘ négativisme systématique ’, which, 
as much as the traditional philosophy of being, distorts the act of ‘ comprehending’ 
with its union of passivity and activity, positive and negative. Was not the application 
of the phenomenological method to Ontology designed just to overcome the dualism 
implicit in those positions ? 

Critical but sympathetic, Dr. Holz’s book does justice to a vigorous and original 
thinker. 


Ian W. ALEXANDER 


The Disinherited Mind. Essays in Modern German Literature and Thought. By Ericu 
HELLER. (Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1952. Pp. xiv + 209. Price 18s). 


The main theme of these essays is the value of life as it is envisaged by modern 
German thinkers and poets like Nietzsche, Rilke, Spengler and Kafka, who believe that 
God is dead and are consequently disinherited—cut off from the past and with no clear 
hope of the future. The author is at once sympathetic and critical, and his work is a 
scholarly contribution to the history of ideas. Apart from a nostalgia for the Middle 
Ages it is not easy to discover his own positive doctrine ; but he seeks for a faith that 
lies on the other side of despair after the fashion of Karl Kraus, an author, almost 
unknown in this country, for whom he has the greatest admiration. Against the back- 
ground of modern German neurosis, Goethe, with all his limitations, stands out as a 
gigantic monument of sanity, and the book is well worth reading for the essays on him 
alone. The German quotations are all translated, sometimes in classical hexameters 
and pentameters which sound ill to an English ear. With the key passage from Rilke 
it should surely be possible to do something better than this : 

Each torpid turn of the world has such disinherited children, 
To whom no longer what’s been, and not yet what’s coming, belongs. 


H. J. Paton 


The Structure of Complex Words. By WitLt1AmM Empson. (London: Chatto & Windus. 
1951. Pp. 450. Price 21s). 


This is an important book, and in spite of its difficulty and defects (perhaps in part 
because of them) will certainly be influential. It has the stimulating and fertilizing 
quality which comes from an attempt to bring together two important areas of thought 
which are normally left apart—an attempt which results from a ‘tug between two 
interests ’, in the author’s own words, which both intrigues and tantalizes the reader. 
Perhaps the first two chapters, where Mr. Empson explains his proposed methods of 
linguistic analysis, are of most interest to philosophers. In the first of these he rejects 
the idea that the ‘ emotive meaning ’ of a word can be separated from its ordinary sense, 
and considers certain subtled imensions of meaning that are sometimes overlooked : 
the tendency of words to be used with not their ‘ standard ’ meaning, but either their 
maximum, richest meaning, or their minimum and thinnest one (Appreciative and 
Depreciative Pregnancy); the ability of the speaker to imply his attitude to, among 
others, the hearer (Moods); and the way in which a speaker may indicate that he is, 
or emphatically is not, an example of what he is talking about. This chapter also con- 
tains an acute and illuminating analysis of the moods and emotions available to two 
words of notorious complexity, ‘ quite’, and ‘nice’. The second chapter examines 
how, when a word is used ambiguously, the user is sometimes not merely being careless, 
but may have the very definite purpose of so using his word as implicitly to assert a 
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relation between its senses—to state a doctrine which will be accepted because it is 
(or at the period of history in question, was) an established part of what people take 
for granted. Empson tries to distinguish, in these implicit doctrines, four types of 
A-is-B equation relating the two senses being used covertly together, and to explain 
both the changing meaning of the ‘is’, and the importance of the order in which the 
kinds of sense have to come. This is a difficult chapter, and not well-arranged or very 
explicit ; but it is full of interesting points, and the symbolism it introduces is simple 
and on the whole useful. The central point is that vague notions of ‘ emotive charge ’ 
and ‘ ambiguity * can be replaced by a precise understanding of the structure of implied 
statements within which, at any given time, a ward can be operated. 

The middle chapters of the book are discussions of literary works in which a complex 
word such as the author has been indicating is especially prominent ; they study, for 
example, the meanings built up for ‘fool’ in (chiefly) Lear; ‘honest’ in Othello ; 
‘wit’ in Pope’s Essay on Criticism ; and ‘ sense’ in the Prelude or Jane Austen. Mr. 
Empson himself (see-p. 333) does not make excessive claims for this as a critical method 
(though one is sure his successors will do so), and he successfully shows that it will 
neatly sum up interpretations drawn from a survey of the whole evidence, and occasion- 
ally throw into relief something of real importance which may otherwise have been 
insufficiently stressed. But the author is so full of ideas, so quick to see a richness of 
significance and complication at every point, that he falls short of that mirror-like 
fidelity to the text which one desires of the critic. In discussing ‘ honest ’, it is hardly 
right to say that at one point Othello ‘ keeps howling the word out ’, when all the text 
has is ‘ an honest man. . .’ and then after six lines ‘ honest, honest Iago’; or to speak 
of Isabella’s ‘ new sensual vanity ’ because she simply says (of Angelo in Measure for 
Measure) ’I partly think A due sincerity governed his deeds Till he did look on me’, 
which as far as the events of the play itself go is perfectly fair comment ; or to say that 
Lear tries to out-scorn Nature in the manner of a clown’s raillery, when what we see 
at this stage is his solemn and passionate defiance ; or to suggest that Pope, when he 
writes that true wit ‘ gives us back the image of our mind ’ even may be saying that it 
can give back ‘ something in the structure of the mind itself’; or (p. 95) to contrast 
Homer, and what Pope means in a passage where he may very well have had Homer in 
mind. One should add, though, that Empson is very honestly on guard against this 
kind of slip, even if he fairly often makes it. 

Certain detailed points in the linguistic analysis deserve comment. The range of 
speaker’s moods, even of those suggestible by rich single words, is surely wider than 
Mr. Empson says ; for it covers not only the speaker’s relations to other persons, but 
also, in particular, to the enquiry that he himself may be conducting. Empson’s literary 
and poetical specimens conceal this, but in discursive writing it would be important. 
And the analysis of assertions like ‘ work is prayer’ seems not fully satisfactory : we 
could perhaps expand this dogma to ‘ any ordinary work is prayer of some real kind’, 
and the assertion requires that (a) the sense of ‘ prayer ’ should not be stretched beyond 
the point where ‘ in a true sense’ can always be added, and (b) ‘ work ’ must not have 
less than its full extension. (I do not, of course, say that the statement is true on these 
terms, but that these are the terms on which the speaker conveys it if his efforts are 
successful). Ideas of the forger’s or catburglar’s ‘ work’, so far from disproving (b) as 
Empson thinks, confirm it: they are jokes, and what makes them jokes is that they 
misuse the sense of their key word. Finally, ‘ Appreciative and Depreciative Pregnancy ’ 
are not good terms, because they seem in part to prevent Empson from distinguishing 
the difference between full sense (example, ‘complete honesty ’) and minimum sense 
(‘ simple honesty ’) from that between sense + admiration (? ‘ real honesty’) and sense 
+ depreciation (‘mere honesty’). As a result the discussion of Hamlet’s ‘he was a 
man, take him for all in all’ seems partly erroneous. 

There is, I think, one area of important uncertainty going throughout this book : 
the author does not bring into sharp focus exactly what is the relation between cases 
where complexity of meaning is, at the relevant period, standardized in the language, 
so that it can be drawn on quite readily, and without special skill or preparation ; 
and cases where a writer endows a word with ‘ rich sense ’ by more or less of a literary 
tour-de-force. Studying cases of the first kind creates the presumption that the number 
of complex words is very small, but the other kind of case suggests that it is, at least 
potentially, very large. Had this distinction been made much more rigorously, the 
author might have been able to show that, within the context of a given argument or 
piece of writing, almost any word can be made ‘ complex’; and it may be more useful 
for some purposes to study not individual words, but the methods and patterns for 
controlling senses which can be used more or less generally. Empson’s stress on the 
individual word, on the other hand, leads him in his later chapters towards an interest 
in lexicography. 

Many readers will fervently wish that this book were half its length (and as such it 
could in principie have been a better book), or that it had been made into two quite 
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separate studies. But for all this, they will find themselves drawn back to it again 
and again by its outstanding fertility and intelligence and will tolerate even its un- 
necessary difficulties because the author seems at least to have tried to keep it tidy, 
and has done so much that is original and valuable. 

Joun HoLLoway 


The Theory of Universals. By R. I. Aaron. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. Pp. 
viii + 247. Price 21s). 


This careful study is divided into two parts of about equal length. The central 
chapters of Part I, which is historical, contain a detailed exposition and criticism of 
the views on universals expressed or implied by Locke, Berkeley and Hume. They are 
preceded by a comment on the famous text at the beginning of Porphyry’s Jsagoge 
which set the problem of universals for medieval thinkers, with the briefest of glances 
at the medieval handling of the problem, and followed by a further chapter devoted 
to the ‘ rationalist recoil’ to the empiricist theories, as manifested in the writings of 
Spinoza, Descartes, Leibniz and Kant. Part II takes the form of an independent dis- 
cussion of the problem, with little explicit reference either to these or to more recent 
philosophers ; the influence of some of the classical writers discussed in Part I, Hume 
in particular, is however apparent as the argument proceeds. Both parts of the book 
contain material of interest and importance ; in Part II there are several noteworthy 
discussions of topics of general philosophical interest, e.g. on connotation and denota- 
tion (pp. 131-8) and on different sorts of disposition (pp. 168 ff.). The author expresses 
himself throughout plainly and concisely, though perhaps too soberly to suit all tastes. 

What is ‘the theory of universals’? Professor Aaron begins the systematic part 
of his book by very properly raising the question whether there is a genuine problem 
about universals at all. Without discussing the general proposal to ‘ dissolve ’ philo- 
sophical problems, he examines several lines of attack which have been, or might be, 
made in this particular instance, and concludes that, while any formulation of the 
problem which implies that universals are existents may well be open to objection, 
this is not enough to dispose of it altogether. Whatever is said about universals, we 
all use general words ; and enquiry can begin if we ask ‘ How do we use general words ?’, 
a question which, Professor Aaron says, ‘ everyone * would agree to be significant (p. 124). 

Despite this assurance, I find the question slightly odd myself, and it may be well 
to dwell on it a little. It emerges from further discussion that a better formulation 
is ‘ What is involved in the successful use of general words ?’, and that the kinds of 
answer contemplated include reference both to the nature of the experienced world 
and to human mental processes (cf. p. 125). Both sorts of reference are put forward 
as ‘ explaining ’, or being ‘ the basis of ’, the phenomenon in question. I think Professor 
Aaron might profitably have devoted more space to saying just what sort of a question 
he was asking and just what sort of an explanation he thought it possible to give. It 
seems clear that his question is similar to Kant’s famous enquiry *‘ How is experience 
possible ?’, and hence that his investigation is transcendental in the Kantian sense. 

This may seem a pedantic point to make, but it is, I believe, important if we are 
to make a fair assessment of Professor Aaron’s conclusions. In a series of discussions 
which lead up to the ‘ theory of universals’’ set out in his final chapter, the following 
points are argued for, among others. (i) The applicability of some general words is 
explained by the fact that there are common qualities in nature. ‘The general word 
‘* ultramarine "’ can be used to refer to the colour of many objects, because many objects 
have this one and the same colour’ (p. 163). These common qualities can be observed : 
we can see that the colour of this book is precisely the same as the colour of that. But 
we must not imagine that all quality words refer to common qualities of this kind : 
this ultramarine can be said to be identical with that, but this blue can only be similar 
to that. ‘ Blue in general is in part a fabrication ’ (p. 162). The case of those who deny 
common qualities and explain our use of general words in terms of experienced simil- 
arities is only wrong because it is put forward without restriction. (ii) Hence we need 
to supplement this explanation by another, which Professor Aaron suggests could 
best be given in terms of dispositions and habits, linguistic and non-linguistic. It was 
the error of Locke to make the framing of general ideas in all cases a process of conscious 
abstraction, a process which, when we come to think about it, would often be very 
difficult to carry out. Hume suggested, though without being very clear on the point, 
a different view of a dispositional kind, and this is here developed. ‘ The constant 
recurrence in our experience of qualities, relationships, situations, and those undiffer- 
entiated wholes which we refer to as things, moulds our behaviour. The result of all 
this is that we know how to respond correctly to a general word when we hear it ’ (p. 188). 
To put it crudely, experience so conditions us that we are able to deal with similar 
situations. (iii) If it is suggested that what general words refer to is concepts, the answer 
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is that the having of concepts is to be analysed in terms of dispositions. I have the 
concept of a house if I can classify houses, say whether or not this is a house and talk 
significantly of houses. There is absolutely nothing to be said for the view that concepts 
are internal accusatives, ‘non-sensory, non-imaginative objects existing for me in 
conceiving’ (p. 199). There is no need to postulate the existence of such things to 
explain e.g. ability to translate from one language to another, or having a thought 
which we find it hard to express. 

My difficulty about this last point is to know what reputable philosopher ever 
thought of concepts in the way here attacked : none is named in the text. As regards 
point (ii), while it is obvious that Professor Aaron is saying something which is both 
true and important, it would surely be wrong to take it as expressing anything like the 
whole truth on the subject. There is such a thing, after all, as conscious improvement 
of one’s grasp of an idea. When Locke said that * brutes abstract not ’ he was pointing 
to a real deficiency in their mental powers. 

‘The conclusion to which we come is that though philosophers are free to define 
the word “ universal’ as they choose, the theory most likely to be helpful when we 
seek to explain human thinking is one for which universals are, first, recurrences and, 
secondly, principles of grouping. This is an avowal that the question ‘‘ What is a uni- 
versal ?’’ cannot be answered in one sentence, but needs two’. Thus does Professor 
Aaron summarise his own position at the end of the book (p. 241). It is clear from the 
wording that, while he takes pains to differentiate his theory from the three traditional 
theories of universals, he nevertheless thinks of it as a theory of the same kind. Yet 
this seems to do less than justice to his own achievement. The traditional problem of 
universals arose because it was assumed that general terms must refer to something ; 
the problem was to determine the status of this something. Professor Aaron shows, 
both in his chapter on concepts and in an earlier discussion of the ante rem theory, that 
he certainly does not accept the traditional assumption. But if the assumption goes, 
does not the question ‘ What is a universal ?’ begin to look decidedly queer? To call 
natural recurrences on the one hand, and principles of grouping on the other, ‘ univer- 
sals ’ looks very like bestowing a name where none is needed. Yet this can be said, as 
the detailed argument of this book shows, without the problem of universals being dis- 
solved. Like the problem of induction, the problem of universals needs not dissolution 
but transformation. Instead of asking what universals are, we need to ask such questions 
as: What is it to have a concept ? Under what conditions are the successful formation 
and use of concepts possible ? What is involved in the successful use of general terms ? 
—in fact, the questions to which Professor Aaron addresses himself in this book. But 
though it is true that such questions have an affinity with those asked in the traditional 
controversy on universals, it is important to stress that they are not the same; so that 
an answer to them can scarcely constitute a ‘ theory of universals’ to put alongside 
the traditional theories. Professor Aaron might have seen this more clearly had he 
reflected more on the character of his own question ‘ How do we use general words ? ’. 
‘ What is a universal ? ’ invites us to identify or characterise something or other ; ‘ How 
do we use general words %’, despite first appearances, is not a factual but a trans- 
cendental question. To answer it we must state not a fact but a necessary condition. 

I need hardly add that the historical section of the book is all, or almost all, that 
it might be. The treatment of Berkeley is, as it should be, severe ; that of Hume seems 
to break new ground convincingly. My only regret about these chapters is that Professor 
Aaron finds it necessary to touch on the thorny problem of Kant’s doctrine of pure 
concepts, without allowing himself anything like the space to deal with it. On p. 115 
he complains that Kant ‘does not explain how we gain these all-important concepts 
nor does he make their nature clear’. Admittedly Kant’s account leaves very much to 
be desired ; yet it is not true that he does not try to make the nature of these concepts 
clear. This is surely one purpose of the argument of the Transcendental Deduction, 
which is here scarcely mentioned. It we are to do justice to Kant on this matter the 
very least we can do is recognise that, for him, a pure concept is not at all the same sort 
of thing as an empirical concept : it does not differ from the latter only in having a 
different origin, but is rather of quite a different logical order. It may be that there 
are no such concepts as categories in the Kantian sense, but at least that question 
cannot be settled incidentally in a discussion, however admirable, of the general problem 
of universals. 


W. H. WatsH 
Les Etapes de la Pensée Humaine. By Henri Brocuer. (Geneva : Editions Labor et 
Fides. 1952. Pp. 149. Price Swiss Frs. 6.75). 


The distinction of three phases in human knowledge is no new thing in philosophy 
and in this book Dr. Brocher’s analysis has some affinity to that offered by Bradley ; 
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but he states his case quite differently and illustrates it with much specialized material, 
mainly from Social Anthropology. He begins by accepting as the foundation of know- 
ledge what William James calls *‘ pure experience ’, which, he says, may be regarded 
in three different ways: (i) the whole content of experience may be ‘ objectivized ’, 
both the deliverances of sensation and those of feeling (sentiment)—this is characteristic 
of the ‘ primitive ’ thought of uncivilized peoples, and he calls it la pensée mystique ; 
(ii) the deliverances of sense may be referred to the external world (objectivés) while 
feelings and emotions are referred to the self (subjectivés)—this division is characteristic 
of modern civilized and scientific thinking ; (iii) the whole of our experience may be 
recognized as subjective, as in idealist philosophies. 

In his first chapter Dr. Brocher gives the impression that he wishes to commend 
the idealistic form of philosophy as the final phase and highest development of human 
thought, but in the pursuit of his theme he never comes to the point of doing so and he 
leaves us at the end wondering whether his earlier intimation was actually intended. 
After devoting the larger part of the book (Chs. I-V) to copious illustration from the 
social anthropologists of the primitive and mystical form of thinking, he turns to the 
second stage in which subjective and objective are distinguished as explained above. 
This gives rise to two types of thought, la pensée méchaniste and la pensée morale, to 
each of which a chapter is devoted. But when we come to the final chapter, in which 
one might expect an account to be given of the third phase of consciousness, we are 
disappointed. 

The limitations of scientific thinking are demonstrated by the help of quotations 
from Jeans, Eddington and de Broglie, proving the inadequacy of the second phase 
of thought. But by what is it to be superseded ? Only on the penultimate page of the 
book is there any indication and then no more than that the type of thinking exemplified 
in the work itself is the type of ‘ la pensée philosophique de l'avenir ’—a method of analysis 
and sifting or sorting out the representations of consciousness according to rules not laid 
down ab initio but constituting themselves by degrees as we proceed. Dr. Brocher 
does not enumerate these rules or exemplify them with sufficient clarity. Despite much 
that is interesting, the book does not fulfil the promise of its opening chapter and the 
crucial problems of knowledge raised by so much that it contains seem unrecognized 
by its author and are never seriously tackled. 


E. E. Harris 


La pensée de Vexistence. By JEAN WAHL. (Paris: Flammarion. 1951. Pp. 290. Price 
625 frs.). 


Throughout this his most recent study on existentialism Jean Wahl retains a discreet 
silence over his precise intentions. The title suggests a more general subject for ex- 
position than that to which he almost exclusively confines himself, viz., the philosophical 
shape given by Jaspers to characteristically Kierkegaardian themes. The plan of his 
book is further obscured by the large-scale repetition in the later of its four parts of 
what we have already worked through in the earlier. 

M. Wahl presents Jaspers as following Kierkegaard in treating the verb ‘ exists’ 
as indicating that its subject cannot have objective knowledge of the totality of which 
he is part, or alternatively, that any objective totality must be incomplete. To take 
a complete inventory of himself an individual must supplement the description of his 
objective determinations in the world by those possibilities for the future between 
which he is yet undecided. In short the individual’s existence entails his historicity : 
his objective determinations are always being superseded by some one set of objective 
determinations hitherto merely a possibility for the future. Upon this, according to 
M. Wahl, Jaspers lays even greater stress than Kierkegaard. 

As with Kierkegaard, whether the existence is authentic or inauthentic depends 
upon precisely which set of new determinations supersedes the old: the authentic 
existence repeats in the new what it was in the old. Cognate with this notion of authentic 
existence is that of transcendent being or ‘God’. Their relation is similar to that which 
Husserl after Brentano has indicated in his doctrine of intentionality. Just as an act of 
perception entails a percept as its object or ‘ intention ’, so existence entails transcendent 
being. Where existence is authentic its objective determinations are symbols or cyphers 
for transcendent being. When the existence fails to repeat or have its objective deter- 
minations superseded in the correct way it loses its ‘ grasp’ on transcendent being. 
Transcendent being is something which can be ‘ grasped ’ only in terms of contradictions : 
for instance, we must not interpret God in the exclusively personal terms peculiar to 
orthodox Christianity. Works of art, scientific and philosophical systems, all are cyphers 
for transcendent being ; but an example of any one of these in its capacity as cypher 
must be superseded by something with which it conflicts. Its capacity to represent or 
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act as cypher for transcendent being consists wholly in its capacity to evoke an authentic 
mode of existence in the individual whereby he ‘ grasps’ transcendent being. Its 
symbolic function is independent of its supposed objective truth or falsity. 

Here we have the individual twist which Jaspers gives to the Kierkegaardian doc- 
trine that truth is subjectivity. M. Wahl goes on to show how it determines his approach 
to the question of communication which Kierkegaard tacitly begs thereby. If truth 
is relative to the subject or individual alone and to his mode of existence, how can ore 
subject communicate with another ? If the cyphers which simultaneously evoke authen- 
tic existence, and hence represent transcendent being for different agents, all happen 
to conflict, can they all be said to be true ? And if so, would transcendent being not be 
one but many? According to Jaspers they can, for transcendent being must be ex- 
clusively described neither as one nor as many. 

From this survey it will transpire that Jaspers differs radically from Kierkegaard 
in his attitude towards objective thinking. For the latter, objective thinking, except 
when confined within suitable limits, is something to be exorcised, and to this end he 
adopted his method of indirect communication through the medium of pseudonyms. 
For Jaspers, on the other hand, unrestricted systematic objective thinking must be 
strenuously cultivated in order to reach that moment of ineluctable frustration—for 
him the most potent of all cyphers for transcendent being—in which one system must 
be countered by its contradictory. By taking this line Jaspers incurs certain criticisms, 
avoided or evaded by Kierkegaard, which M. Wahl does well to indicate. What sort 
of status does Jaspers give to his own philosophy ? Is it just one among the other 
philosophical systems which act as cyphers? If so, wherein lies its superiority to those 
other systems ? Is it, then, unlike them in being the one true all-inclusive system ? 
But is this not the very ideal Jaspers claims to be an ignis fatwus ? And, in any case, 
would it not be most unexistential and inauthentic to propound such a system ? 

Suggestions of inconsistency such as these can, however, do no more than reveal 
the symptoms of systematic error. They cannot do duty for the basis of diagnostic 
criticism or evaluation in which this study is somewhat deficient and without which 
no exposition can be completely explanatory. 

K. W. RANKIN 


Philosophical Essays. By Isaac Hustx. Edited by Mitton C. Naum and LEo Srrauss. 
(Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1952. Pp. xlii + 358. Price 35s). 


The editors have here brought together judiciously chosen samples from the writings 
of Isaac Husik (d. 1939), formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is chiefly known for his History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. Some of 
these essays are here published for the first time, others are reprinted from journals 
as diverse as Mind, Journal of the American Oriental Society, and Columbia Law Review. 
They make stimulating reading and testify to Husik’s versatility as an historian of 
philosophy, philologist (in European and Semitic languages), jurist, and Jewish essayist. 
The first section deals with Judaism. Western civilization, in Husik’s view, is the 
amalgam of two diverse streams of culture, Hellenism and Hebraism, the former the 
embodiment of intellectual power (reason, science, and art), the latter the expression 
of moral and spiritual forces. Section II on Jewish philosophy sets out, in the main, 
to question the genuinely philosophic character of mediaeval thinkers who conceived 
the demands of reason as ‘ subservient to the authority of the divine law’. Christian, 
Jewish, and Islamic philosophy admits—in addition to reason—revelation as a source 
of truth. Its principal aim is, therefore, to establish a compromise in all those spheres 
in which the two are in conflict. Section III contains Husik’s examination of the authen- 
ticity of the whole of Aristotle’s Categories, an important contribution to Aristotelian 
studies. This is followed by articles on some of those mediaeval philosophers, Arabs 
and Jews, who made Aristotle the supreme authority in the realm of reason : Maimon- 
ides, Averroes, etc. Spinoza’s contribution to Biblical criticism is discussed in a pene- 
trating study, and a lengthy critical review of a German translation of Gersonides’ 
Wars of God bears witness to Husik’s fine Hebrew scholarship. The book ends with 
some essays on the philosophy of law, the essence of which is the author’s search for 
an ‘ insight into the conceptual basis of law ’. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment. By Justus BucuierR. (New York : 
Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. 176. 
Price 18s). 


The purpose of Dr. Buchler’s essay is to expound a theory which will enable us, by 
its revelation of unsuspected affinities, to understand what he calls in the preface * such 
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phenomena as symbolism and language, meaning and its presentation, communication 
and method ’. To embrace so vast a field in such a small compass is a bold undertaking 
indeed ; and the author acknowledges frankly that he is under an obligation to elaborate 
in further works. The method which he adopts in the present volume is to indicate 
certain general conditions attaching to human activities of ‘ making, doing or saying’ ; 
these conditions are conceived to be sufficiently similar to warrant the description of 
all these activities as forms of judgment. 

There is some danger that in seeking to comprehend under one genus a number of 
species so widely disparate the unifying concept will lose all determinate character, 
and the theory built around that concept will dissolve into an airy vagueness. Such a 
fate, I fear, befalls Dr. Buchler’s central concept of proception. Proception is defined 
(p. 4) as ‘the interplay of the human individual’s activities and dimensions, their 
unitary direction ’. So far as this phrase is intelligible to me, the latter part of it con- 
veys to my mind the notion of a directing or controlling consciousness ; and it becomes 
not unreasonable to speak of the characteristic activity of this consciousness as judg- 
ment. On p. 7, however, an object or situation is defined as a ‘ procept ’ for an individual, 
part of his proceptive domain, ‘ if it actually either modifies or reinforces his proceptive 
direction ’. Here proceptive ‘ direction ’ has changed its meaning : it must now signify 

—if I may be allowed the expression—the direction in which the individual is proceiving, 
the line of advance along which he continues to add to his stock of procepts. 

Proception and communication are said (p. 29) to presuppose each other. The 
phrase is unfortunate ; the grounds on which their coimplication is asserted are obscure. 
If the modes of proception are the manipulative and the assimilative, why should 
proception without communication be ‘little more than protoplasmic endurance’ ? 
Many beings higher in the evolutionary scale than protoplasm can assimilate and even 
manipulate, without communicating either by way of asserted statement or by way 
of moral action or artistic endeavour. If the limitation of proception to human beings 
be stressed, it still remains to be shown that human beings are incapable of assimilation 
or manipulation before they can communicate. Dr. Buchler, it is true, would urge 
that when a human being enters the world ‘ nature and history begin to communicate 
their burden to him’; but is this altogether consistent with his earlier statement that 
communication requires individual direction? The communication which expresses 
itself in judgment is surely distinct from the ‘communication’ imparted to us by 
nature ; and while Dr. Buchler seems to be claiming that the former is logically coim- 
plicant with proception, all he has shown is that the latter is historically coeval with it. 

The most interesting chapter of the book is the last, on the validation of judgments. 
Dr. Buchler holds that to validate a judgment is to render it secure in a given perspective. 
In the case of an exhibitive judgment—a judgment in the form of an artistic production— 
such validation is only possible for its creator, since ‘ the alternatives to the judgment 

. are lost after its utterance’. It would seem, then, that there can be no science 
of aesthetics. With respect to judgment in general, Dr. Buchler would uphold Prota- 
goras against Plato ; but he would argue that error is possible, because the individual’s 
judgments are only incontestable if he can report correctly the contents of his proceptive 
dornain and if, fully understanding the limits of his perspective, he judges in accordance 
with it. 

A philosophic theory, says Dr. Buchler, is highly complex and difficult to verify, 
and is perhaps to be deemed acceptable if it inspires a sense of satisfaction in the reader. 
Judged by that criterion, his own theory fails. It is both too general and too little 
supported by argument. But it is expressed, on the whole, and in spite of some uncouth 
technical terms, with an admirable felicity ; and it contains sufficient of interest to 
make us hope that its author will tell us something more of the manner in which he 
conceives that assertive judgments and ethical judgments are to be validated. 


R. N. W. Smita 


Philosophical Problems of Mathematics. By Bruno, BARON VON FreytaG. (New York : 
Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 88. Price $2.75). 


I am not a logical positivist, but there are times when I feel grateful to the logical 
positivists for questioning the worth of some kinds of philosophy. Reading the book 
under review has induced in me this frame of mind. The author writes in the style 
in which philosophers talked about mathematics before 1900, and seems to have been 
unaffected by the revolution that was brought about in the first decades of this century 
when Principia Mathematica was published. While Gédel and others have shown 
that the conclusions of Russell and Whitehead need to be amended and supplemented, 
jt remains true that in future no one is likely to make contributions of value regarding 
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the philosophical foundations of mathematics who does not make the Principia his 
point of departure. The author’s writing is of a different character: he talks about 
the Being of mathematics and its relation to the totality of all Being. Perhaps he takes 
the view that philosophy consists entirely of unsolved problems, and that whenever 
a problem is solved it should be regarded as belonging no longer to philosophy but to 
one of the special sciences. If this is so, no doubt he regards the achievements of White- 
head and Russell as belonging now to mathematics and not to philosophy, and he chooses 
a field different from theirs. I cannot, however, see that he has got anywhere. 


EDMUND WHITTAKER 


The Latest Forms of the Attitude Theories in Ethics: An Attempt at an Exposition 
with some Critical Remarks. By Inasatp Nissen. (Oslo: Jacob Dybwad. 1952. 
Proceedings of the Norwegian Academy, 1951. Pp. 76). 


The modest wording of the sub-title gives an accurate description of the contents. 
Mr. Nissen confines himself almust exclusively to the theories of Professors Ayer and 
Stevenson. His exposition adds little to what these authors say for themselves, and 
his ‘ critical remarks ’ are mainly summaries of criticisms published by others, notably 
Dr. Carritt’s criticism of Ayer in Ethical and Political Thinking, and Mr. Everett Hall's 
criticism of Stevenson in an article published in Ethics, 1947. Mr. Nissen thinks that 
such criticisms have not conclusively tefuted the expressive-imperative approach to 
ethics, because any single criticism can be evaded by moving from one to another of 
the various forms of the theory. Nevertheless he has decided, with reluctance, that the 
theory must be abandoned. 

At the beginning of his essay Mr. Nissen mentions the ‘ Uppsala movement’, a 
group of Swedish philosophers, led by Axel Hiagerstrém, who produced similar theories 
of ethics ‘long before’ the Austrian, English, and American versions were developed. 
Professor Broad, in a lecture printed in Philosophy, 1951, gave us a brief account of 
Hiagerstrém’s views, which seem to merit serious attention. It is a pity that Mr. Nissen, 
writing in English, should not have taken the opportunity to tell us more about Hiager- 
strém and his followers. But this might have required the curtailing of the exposition 
of Stevenson, which forms the longest chapter in the book, and Mr. Nissen would prob- 
ably have been unwilling to cut down a discussion which begins as follows : 

‘There can be no doubt about the fact that in Charles L. Stevenson’s work 
“* Ethics and Language ”’ we have before us one of the great works in the history 
of moral and value philosophy. It has all the characteristics of a great work : 
It contains important ideas expressed in a technically striking form; and it 
contains points of view so ambiguous, or perhaps so complicated and deep, that 
for a long time we may be occupied with analysing and interpreting them. His 
work will for all time maintain its place among the great works of moral philo- 
sophy, and it will probably continue to have a strong influence on ethical think- 
ing ’. 
There’s glory for you, Mr. Stevenson. Humpty Dumpty said this meant a nice knock- 
down argument. Mr. Nissen’s judgement is at any rate nice knock-down evidence for 
a subjectivist theory of valuation. 
D. DatcHEes RAPHAEL 


Les Frontiéres de la Morale et de la Religion. By GeppES MacGreaor. (Paris: Aubier. 
Collection Philosophie de |’Esprit. 1952. Pp. 188). 


Less than half this work is devoted to the exposition of the author’s own views 
on the relationship between morality and religion. The remainder is an exposition 
and critical appreciation of the views of some recent and contemporary British philo- 
sophers on the subject. The latter does not add much to the argument of the former. 
But perhaps its intention is to give French readers some idea of the views of represent- 
ative British philosophers, and for this purpose it is reasonably adequate. 

The author’s own views may be summed up thus: Morality is concerned with the 
practical experience in which the individual is faced with a choice and experiences an 
obligation to adopt ‘ the reasonable ’ or ‘ the more reasonable ’ alternative. This moral 
experience can be considered by itself without taking account of its relations to the 
whole of experience or to any super-sensible source of experience or values. When 
it is 60 considered, the empirical study of it is ethics. But morality is not in fact self- 
sufficient, It contains dualisms which it cannot resolve, like those of the good and 
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duty, or facts and values ; it provides neither the motive to seek nor the strength to 
realize the ideal which it sets before man; it does not include all the values, and there- 
fore it cannot fully satisfy man or completely integrate his personality. In short, it 
is incompletely rational and points beyond itself to religion. 

Unlike morality, religion is not limited to any particular sphere. It is distinguished 
rather by its point of view. Any situation or activity can be religious if it is considered 
in relation to the Absolute Value. Religion comprehends all the values—truth and 
beauty as well as moral goodness—and therefore it completely integrates the human 
personality. It gives the believer an assurance that the ideal which for morality is a 
mere ought to be is real, eternally real. In the love which the vision of the Absolute 
Value evokes, it provides a motive for moral action; in grace it supplies a power not 
our own to realize it ; and in its vision of Absolute Value all the limitations of morality 
are overcome and its dualisms resolved. 

Mr. Macgregor does not explain precisely how religion does these things. Nor does 
it appear from his account whether morality when seen in a religious context is merely 
supplemented while still retaining its characteristics, or is modified into something 
different. His coherence theory of truth and other values suggests one view, while his 
‘selective ’ theory of perception, including the perception of value, suggests the other. 
But neither theory is worked out in sufficient detail to enable us to decide which view 
he accepts. All that we are told is that values when seen in the context of religion are 
‘ transfigured but not transformed ’. But the autonomy of morality seems fundamental 
to his argument ; for unless it retains its autonomy it is difficult to see how the moral 
consciousness can perform the function which Mr. MacGregor attributes to it in relation 
to religion, namely to keep religion pure and prevent it from degenerating into super- 
stition or magic. 

There is much in Mr. MacGregor’s work which is acute and penetrating, but he 
deals with so many important questions in so small a compass—a theory of the nature 
of morality and of religion and of the relation of both to metaphysics, a theory of value 
and an epistemological theory, all in about 70 pages—that it is difficult for him to 
deal adequately with any of them ; and in his account there is apt to be more assertion 
than argument. Moreover, while he is specially concerned with the ethical religions, 
his account is intended to cover the relations between morality and religion at all stages 
of development, from the primitive savage to the Christian saint. He sometimes seems 
to mean by religion, religion at its best or as he believes it ought to be ; at other times, 
religions as they actually are. This gives rise to confusion and sometimes to 
inconsistency. E.g. in chapter xvii he admits that much primitive religion is amoral 
and that its distinctive character is a sense of mysterious power, but he still contends 
that it is a form of religion. It does not, however, conform to the definition of religion 
which he gives in chapter ii. For it does not integrate all the values; it is a specific 
form of experience and not all-inclusive ; and its object may evoke awe but not love. 
The fact is that the relations between morality and religion vary enormously at different 
stages of development between the most primitive and the most advanced. Mr. 
MacGregor also seems to restrict unduly the sphere of morality. Is morality really con- 
cerned only with a part of life, and with one value only? Is the attractive power 
of the good, whether in the form of truth or beauty or the Absolute Value of religion, 
so compelling that men always spontaneously pursue it, as Mr. MacGregor suggests ? As 
long as there are elements in human nature which hinder our pursuit of the good, is 
there not required in every sphere an effort to realize it and is not this effort a moral 
effort, as he himself seems sometimes to recognise in the case of religion ? 


A. MACBEATH 


Religion and the Modern Mind. By W. T. Stace. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1952. Pp. 285. Price $3.75). 


Both the title and the professed intention of this book justify the reader in looking 
to its final chapters for the principal part of the argument. The earlier discussion is 
concerned to show how, under the impact of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century and its later development, the medieval outlook, with its characteristic belief 
in God, in a world-purpose, and in an objective moral order, gave place to the outlook 
of modern science, set in a framework of naturalistic philosophy. There have of course 
been reactions against this philosophical standpoint, especially the Kantian revolt ; 
but these have failed, according to Professor Stace, and there is no prospect of anything 
but ‘a continuance of the reign of science and of the naturalistic view of the world’ 
(p. 207). 

Is naturalism, however, the whole truth? Does it exclude the religious view ? 
And does it involve ethical relativism as well as ethical subjectivism ? These are the 
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important questions, and to them Professor Stace thinks a negative answer is possible. 
For one thing, he holds that ethical subjectivism does not really imply relativism, since 
we all have at least one relevant purpose in common, our own happiness, and this 
purpose imposes on us many moral rules, such as the rule of universal love. This does 
not mean that ‘ I am to love others out of selfishness’ ; ‘ we must distinguish between 
the motive for being good and the intellectual reason for being so’ (p. 274). We are to 
act from love for others while knowing that only the effect upon our own happiness 
can ever justify such conduct. But this means that the moral man must not allow his 
morality to know what his philosophy is thinking. And the moral life becomes a gi- 
gantic game of Blind Man’s Buff. Moral theory may not be able to instruct conscience, 
but it should not require to be kept out of its sight. Indeed, in the end, if Professor Stace 
is right, the moral life depends on a fundamental self-deception ; and his theory seems 
almost another brand of Hobbism in which the lies of the self take the place of the 
laws of the sovereign. 

This, however, is only one source of the morality which naturalism allows, and 
the other source is to be found in the religion which naturalism also allows. But religion 
must be properly understood. ‘ The essence of religion is not morality but mysticism ° 
(p. 229), and the essential characteristic of mystical experience is that in it all distinctions 
(between this and that, between subject and object, and so on) are obliterated. The 
naturalistic and the mystical outlooks belong to different ‘frames of reference’, the 
temporal and the eternal, although Professor Stace does not try to say how they are 
related. Moreover, ‘the unifying vision leads to love and compassion ’, *‘ because in 
it all differences are abolished, including the difference between “I” and “ you” 
which is the source of egoism and selfishness ’ (p. 234). But, one wonders, is not this 
difference the source also of morality and love? And, if the mystical experience is 
essentially what Professor Stace says it is, can it possibly lead to love and compassion ? 
Indeed, must one not use the full range of moral experience and ethical religion (which, 
by the way, Professor Stace ignores except, perhaps, for a passing reference to neo- 
Thomism) in trying to understand mysticism rather than attempt the derivation of 
morality from mystical experience ? After all, even if this experience is an experience 
of the Infinite, it is not an infinite experience, and it must be related to the rest of 
experience. It cannot be left as belonging to one ‘ frame of reference ’ simply set down 
alongside another ‘ frame of reference ’, the temporal, as Professor Stace does leave it 
in the end. Moreover, if morality and ethical religion can help us to interpret the ex- 
perience of the mystic, it is still more probable that they will call in question the all- 
pervading naturalism, which Professor Stace sees and seems to accept as the character- 
istic type of modern philosophy, and that they will render unnecessary the flight to 
the ineffable. 

In spite of his emphasis on naturalism, however, Professor Stace has given us in 
the earlier parts of his book a useful bird’s-eye view of modern philosophy which effectively 
relates it to the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, and which takes due 
note of Thomas Hobbes and of his first sketch of a position which has had a curious 
attraction for the modern mind. 

N. H. G. Rosprnson 


The Imagination of Reason. By Eric UNGER. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1952. Pp. viii + 134. Price 12s 6d). 


This posthumously published work consists of two essays. The second and shorter, 
which gives its title to the volume, outlines a view of philosophy as being essentially 
an exercise of ‘ reasonable or systematic imagination ’, which is the same as ‘ reason 
in its comprehensive sense’. It sheds a fitful and cloudy light on its theme. 

The longer section of the book, entitled ‘ Ethics, Nature and Reality ’, merits more 
careful attention, although here aiso there is too little precision of analysis and argument 
and too much of the emphatic obscure. The essay sets out to do two things ; to expound 
the idea of a ‘ cosmological ’ ethics, and to stress the moral significance of ‘ groups ’, 
that is of social units intermediary between the biological human individual and man- 
kind considered as the sum of such individuals. 

On the first point, Dr. Unger rejects naturalism but rejects no less a non-naturalistic 
‘ought ’ conceived of as ultimate and self-explanatory. The ‘ ought ’ must be derived 
from the All of reality, in the constitution of which man is an essential element, no 
mere ‘ chance-product ’. Stated in the appropriate temporal terms, the ‘ ought ° derives 
from * the structure of the cosmic future’. ‘It is an ‘‘ Ought to be’ which, regarded 
more closely, expresses an “‘ It will be” ’. Our business is to conform ourselves to this 
inevitable process (our freedom not to do so being only a freedom to postpone its con- 
summation), and to this end we must interpret and obey the true, not the apparent, 
will in us which expresses our cosmic essence. 
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The importance of the problem of ‘ groups’ is this: that it seems that ‘ the evol- 
utionary phase in which we find ourselves in the present age of the world may not aim 
at evolving a new morphological type of the human individual, but may aim at evolving 
a higher and more suitable form of human collectivity—a form in which, incidentally, 
the individual may reach a higher type’. Our true will, with its ‘ stammering of un- 
restricted wishes and urges ’, is a pointer here, but we too easily ignore it and are seduced 
into treating actual * here and now’ group-forms as hard data before which morality 
must bow. A deep self-deception, aimed at reducing the stringency of the moral 
demand, encourages, it is suggested, this misreading of the situation. The individual, 
then, viewing existent groups as simply part of the natural context of his action, not 
as moral phenomena, will regard morality as an affair merely of his relations, within 
this context, with other individuals considered as units in the aggregate of mankind. 
This error carries with it deplorable consequences. 

I should agree that in practice we are too apt to display the tendency that Dr. Unger 
censures, and his insistence on the malleability of group-forms and on our responsibility 
for moulding them aright has value. But earlier thinkers have not been so blind to 
the issue as he imagines ; and the statement of his own position is seriously obscured 
if not by actual confusion of thought at least by a failure to mark plainly enough the 
distinction between our responsibility for the group and the responsibility of the group, 
and the further distinction between the group considered as an organism of which 
individuals are components and the group considered in its nature as a distinctive 
element in the individual consciousness. 

W. G. Mactacan 


The Christian Understanding of God. By Nets F. 8. Ferre. (London: S.C.M. Press. 
1952. Pp. ix + 277. Price 18s). 


This essay in philosophical theology is the fourth (and latest) in a series by Professor 
Ferre entitled Reason and the Christian Faith. 

The author, unlike some modern theologians, is not anti-philosophical. Theology, 
he believes, must by its very nature express itself in some philosophical system, and 
consequently, we must not destroy reason for the sake of faith, for reason is always 
involved in faith. The task of the philosophical theologian is ‘to bring to light the 
hidden implications of the faith, and to follow through their involvements ’, thereby 
giving to the believer ‘such sight as is consistent with faith ’. 

Professor Ferre believes that because of the influence of pagan systems of philosophy, 
too great an emphasis has been placed on the category of abstract Being. ‘The result 
has been that the full meaning of the Christian concept of God has not been appreciated, 
and justice has been done neither to the Christian doctrine of creation, nor to the fact 
of the genuinely new in nature and in history. The Church (and modern process philo- 
sophy) has failed to Christianise the idea of God, for it has not realised the great philo- 
sophical significance of the doctrine that God is Love. Professor Ferre attempts in 
this volume to correct the exaggerations and limitations of past and present theologiies 

The foundation of the author’s system is the dogma that God is Love. Love is 
defined as ‘ the form of being which acts out of complete concern not only for all, in 
all dimensions of life . . . but also for ever new life’. Love is, as self-existing and 
self-directing energy: it ts not, in that it requires an ‘ object of concern whether to 
create what is genuinely new or to arrange, foster and fulfil what is already given’. 
The categories of Being and Becoming are, in this way, both necessary to explain God’s 
nature. 

Later in the book Professor Ferre deals with the kindred problem of Time and 
Eternity. In conformity with the foregoing thesis, Time and Eternity are complemen- 
tary. Since Becoming is eternally as real in God as Being, Time is real as a creation 
of God, and it comes from God’s Time-as-Eternity. ‘ Time is, therefore, not only a 
created relation involved in the becoming of God, but also an eternal relation involved 
in the being of God’. Thus Christianity, essentially an historical faith, can accept 
the metaphysical reality of Time. 

In the latter section the author turns from the Nature of God to the Work of God. 
There are chapters on the work of God in Creation and Providence, in Revelation, in 
Incarnation, and a last chapter entitled ‘The Work of God in Last Things’. Here 
the principles already laid down are applied to specific doctrines. 

Professor Ferre has written an original and provocative book, which combines 
good scholarship and considerable erudition with the evangelical zeal of a convinced 
Christian. 


W. D. GuLascow 
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In Spirito e Verita. By M. F. Scracca. (Brescia : Edizioni Morcelliana. 1952. Pp. 
305. Price L.1000). 


Signor Sciacca has collected in this volume over 100 previously published articles, 
ranging in length from essay of six pages down to fragments of a few lines. Some are 
general discussions on the nature of religion, art and education, others reflections on 
the contemporary political and cultural scene. The author characterises his work 
as ‘ letteratura moralistica’: there is certainly little philosophy in it. 

In so far as the book has a unity, its central theme is the defence of religion (which, 
for Sciacca, means Catholic Christianity) against its enemies. Philosophically speaking, 
these enemies are found in two opposing schools of thought, the sceptics, who deny 
that reason can prove the existence of God, and the dogmatists (i.e. the idealists), who 
make an absolute of human reason but have no place for that aspect of reason which 
relates to the God of religion. The philosophy of the former is irrational because it 
has too little faith in human reason ; that of the latter because it has too much. Sciacca 
fails to explain why the denial that reason can prove the existence of God is equivalent 
to denying his existence—though he repeatedly makes this assertion. 

This line of attack has its analogue in the ethical and political field. There is of 
necessity, it is stated, a fundamental opposition between liberal democracy and the 
principles of the Catholic Church, primarily because modern liberalism is essentially 
atheistic. By this Sciacca seems to mean, not that most modern liberals are consciously 
atheists (or even agnostics), but that liberalism is inconsistent with theism. The most 
that his arguments show, however, is that liberalism is inconsistent with the tenets of 
medieval Christendom (which is hardly surprising); liberal-minded Protestants need 
not fear that the philosophic foundations of their beliefs have been overthrown. 


J. Kemp 


The Power of Art. By Joan M. WaARBEKE. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 
Pp. xii.+ 493. Price $6.00). 


This posthumously published book ‘ aims to foster a deeper enjoyment and wider 
practice of the arts’. It is an urbane, tolerant, and rincere, if at times commonplace, 
examination of art and the part played by it (together with ae.t*etic qualities generally) 
in human life. The argument is desultory and covers a wide field. In part, Dr. Warbeke 
discusses aesthetic principles and reviews wel!-known theories of aesthetics. He is 
rightly critical here of one-sided and over-simplified accounts of art. For the rest, 
particularly in the chapters on each of the major arts, the contents belong mainly to 
the sociology, psychology, or criticism of art. 

The book’s principal theme is that, while the arts have no extrinsic purpose, they 
have nevertheless great power to influence the lives of individuals and to promote the 
development of a peaceful and harmonious civilization. But despite Dr. Warbeke’s 
enthusiastic advocacy of this thesis, his arguments do not sustain the optimistic idealism 
of many of his conclusions, for example, that music ‘ is a social force of the first magni- 
tude * and ‘ a chief hope for more abundant life and happiness in future civilization’ 


ErrRoL BEDFORD 


Der philosophische Heilsbegriff: ein Beitrag zur Ueberwindung der Krise der Ethik als 
Wissenschaft. By Rupotr ScHOTTLAENDER. (Meisenhein: Westkulturverlag 
Anton Hain. 1952. Pp. 161. Price DM. 12). 


As the sub-title indicates this is an attempt to surmount the crisis of philosophical 
ethics. The crisis is due to the fact that, although men are asking, What am I to do ?, 
philosophical ethics (as represented by Scheler, Nicolai Hartmann and Heidegger) 
merely parries the question without answering it, while in other quarters the possibility 
of philosophical ethics in this sense is denied. The author attempts to meet the crisis 
by sketching a rational ethical system which will give men, not indeed rules and im- 
peratives, but rationally ‘ grounded directions ’. 

The basis of his system is the conception of Heil or ‘ welfare’ (with a suggestion 
of ‘ salvation’), for this implies greater objectivity than ‘ happiness’ (Glickseligkeit). 
While remaining philosophical, he makes much use of analogies with medicine, law and 
theology, and emphasizes the aspect of averting or removing evil. In the last third of 
the book he analyses several ‘ good-evil-pairs ’, such as life and death, honour and 
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shame, friendship and enmity, to show that our judgements about them are connected 
with ‘ welfare’. In other words, he connects the right with the good. 

For its acute observations the book will be read with profit by the converted among 
British philosophers, but it is unlikely to make fresh converts, since it completely 
neglects British discussions on the right and the good. It cannot be said to do much 
to lessen the wide-spread disbelief in philosophical ethics as a guide to action. Indeed, 
in avoiding philosophical discussion of the objections, it may be said to avoid the heart 
of the crisis. : 
W. MontaomMery Warr 


The Victorian Sage. Studies in Argument. By Jonn Hottoway. (London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1953. Pp. viii + 301. Price 18s). 


In this book Mr. Holloway aims at providing a fuller understanding of Carlyle, 
Disraeli, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and Thomas Hardy. These were all ‘ sages’ 
who gave expression to notions about the world, man’s place in it, and how he should 
live, and the author aims further, but no less importantly, to cast light on the activity 
of the ‘ sage ’ and the manner in which he achieves his end. 

Mr. Holloway’s problem arises from his belief that ‘it is not altogether clear how 
these prophetic utterances are legitimate in any way at all’. ‘ One of the things that 
most disturb a modern reader [of Carlyle] is constant dogmatism. . . . The succession 
of arbitrary and unproved assertions tends to forfeit our attention. ... Yet this is 
only a subordinate difficulty, because although proof is clearly missing it is by no means 
clear what would supply this lack ’. 

To a reader who belongs to an older generation than Mr. Holloway, this is all very 
perplexing. It reminds him of the Scot’s comment on Shelley’s ‘Skylark’: ‘ Aye, 
very pretty, but what does it prove’? Mr. Holloway’s generation apparently finds 
prophecy as mystifying as the Scot found poetry ; but do not both critics err in looking 
for what is not meant to be there ? 

Mr. Holloway’s seniors may turn first to his treatment of Carlyle, sure that this will 
be the acid test of his work. They will be much interested in what they find. There is 
a meticulous analysis of Carlyle’s method and technique which, like the corresponding 
analysis of the other ‘sages’ has been widely acclaimed by literary critics, although 
some admirers of Carlyle may think that das geistige Band has disappeared. It is re- 
markable, however, how Carlyle extorts from his critic a reluctant admiration. Study 
reveals ‘the organisation and comprehensiveness of Frederick the Great—which is 
unexpected enough in all conscience *. Carlyle’s key moral terms are ‘ gradually, com- 
prehensively, exhaustively explained’ in Frederick the Great. Of course there is still 
lacking a recognition that this book of Carlyle’s is almost the only one in English to set 
beside Gibbon, but it is comforting to discover that it has had even one reader as young 
as Mr. Holloway. 

Mr. Holloway raises the question whether Disraeli was a ‘ sage’ at all. His affirm- 
ative answer and his comparison between him and Newman (p. 103) receive confirmation 
from Monypenny (Vol. I, p. 297; Vol. II, pp. 197 and 200). Some of the remarks on 
the rollicking irresponsibility of certain situations in Disraeli’s novels and on the effective- 
ness of Disraeli’s changes of scene seem to take too little account of the extent to which 
these novels have an autobiographical background. 

The acutest passage in the book is perhaps the closing paragraph on Newman. 
‘The impact of Newman’s work is not that of a formal argument ’, although of all the 
‘sages’ studied here Newman is the one who argues most rigorously. To the formal 
argument there may be a reply, but the trouble is that, as Mr. Holloway says, Newman 
subtly makes the controversial non-controversial. A reader may succumb to the in- 
sidious charm of the stylist, follow the argument as if it were all a work of art, and so 
suspend judgment and come to be persuaded. This may be why Newman’s fascination 
for the young to-day is not without its dangers. 

That Mr. Holloway’s book is literary criticism of a high order has already been 
certified by literary critics. Is there anything in it for philosophers ? There would be, 
if philosophers to-day were interested in expounding ‘ notions about the world or how 
men should live’. But, since philosophers now mostly shrink in horror from the very 
suggestion that they might be ‘ sages’, this examination of the ‘ sage’s’ technique is 
unlikely to provide them with more than instruction for their leisure. 


T, M, Knox 
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Antisthenes Redivivus. Popper's Attack on Plato. By G. J. DE Vries. (Amsterdam : 
North-Holland Publishing Company. 1952. Pp. 66). 


Although, as an exception to the general chorus of praise which has greeted Dr. 
Popper’s Open Society and its Enemies, one or two scholars in this country have suggested 
that the face value and the cash value of his Platonic scholarship do not exactly coincide, 
it has been left to a Dutch scholar to argue this thesis in some detail. At times perhaps 
Dr. de Vries may try to prove too much, and at times his criticisms may be captious 
(though here he may have had provocation), but it is very difficult to see what reply 
can be made to the bulk of his argument, and one may wish, though one cannot hope, 
that this reply to Dr. Popper will circulate as widely as the book whose scholarship 
it not unjustifiably attacks. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By Ernst Casstrer. Translated by F. C. A. 
KoELLN and J. P. PETTEGROVE. (Princeton : Princeton University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xiv +- 366. Price $6.00 or 40s). 


American scholars have been honouring Cassirer’s memory by translating some of 
his works, and this sound translation of one of his best known and most brilliant essays 
should be warmly welcomed. Those who do not already know the book in the original 
German version published some twenty years ago may have their attention specially 
directed to the general survey of the period in the introductory chapter on The Mind of 
the Enlightenment, as well as to the remarkable concluding chapter, the longest in 
the book, on the development of Aesthetics in the eighteenth century. 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis. By JoHN Wispom. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1953. Pp. vi + 282. Price 22s 6d). 


With one exception, the fourteen essays in this book have been published before in 
various periodicals. The exception is Philosophy, Metaphysics and Psycho-Analysis, 
which occupies pages 248-282. This is apparentiy the substance of a series of lectures. 
The topic is a serious one. The chatty manner in which Mr. Wisdom discusses it will 
seem impressive to some, even illuminating. Others may think that he is just 
havering. 


Miracles. An Exercise in Logical Mapwork. An Inaugural Lecture. By I. T. Ramsey. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1952. Pp. 24. Price 2s 6d). 


In his inaugural lecture Professor I. T. Ramsey made a bold and ingenious attack 
on the old problem of the relation between religion and science, and he chose to fight 
in defence of religion just at the point where the attack has been heaviest. He has armed 
himself, however, with modern weapons. Instead of arguing, as used to be done, that 
religion and science were different orders or levels of experience, and that the conflict 
between them arose only if this difference were ignored or denied, he-now maintains that 
the conflict is one of languages and in fact arises only when complete adequacy is claimed 
for the language of science. This is by no means the whole of his argument, because he 
has much to say about historical language as well. He concludes that the word ‘ miracle ’ 
is a metaphysical word used to name and characterise those empirical situations which 
also demand for their full description the words ‘ personal activity’ and the word 
‘God’. Professor Ramsey is very persuasive and he may perhaps carry some conviction 
with those who apparently believe that an interest in how we talk about facts should 
be substituted for an interest in the facts themselves. He may, however, not convince 
those who persist in asking whether the Resurrection occurred and in thinking that an 
answer depends on historical evidence and not on our willingness or unwillingness to 
use the language of theism or personal activity. Professor Ramsey, like other specialists 
in the philosophy of language, tells us all too little about the criteria which are to be 
used in deciding what ‘ language ’ to employ. Thus the old conflict between reason and 
miracle, even if given a modern dress as a conflict between languages, persists unresolved. 


Expectation in Economics. By G. L. 8. SHackte. (Cambridge University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xvi + 144. Price 17s 6d). 


This second edition of a book first published in 1949 contains a new preface with a 
list of relevant articles later than the first edition. Apart from certain minor revisions, 
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the appendix on The Formal Properties of the Concept of Surprise has been substantially 
recast. 


Three useful reprints have recently reached The Philosophical Quarterly. Bertrand 
Russell’s Mysticism and Logic now appears as a Pelican book at half-a-crown. William 
McDougall’s Psychology has been reprinted in the Home University Library, with an 
introduction by Sir Cyril Burt (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 6s). The introduction 
contains a short survey of McDougall’s life and work and affirms that a reader who 
wishes to obtain a short general picture of psychology, its problems, methods and con- 
clusions, can still select no better introduction than this book, which its author last 
revised in 1936. The reprint of L. Strauss’s interesting and provocative work, The 
Political Philosophy of Hobbes, will be warmly welcomed because stimulating and 
original writing like this ought to be readily available. It is unfortunate, however, 
that with the passage of years the price has now become so high. (Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 30s). 


The Enigma of the Hereafter. By Paut Stwex. (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. xiv + 140. Price $3.00). 


This book is in fact—as its subtitle indicates—concerned solely with doctrines of 
* The Re-incarnation of Souls ’ : which—primarily in the versions held by Annie Besant, 
Mme. Blavatsky, and Allan Kardec—it criticises from the standpoint of Roman Cathol- 
icism. Anyone who hopes for a witty piece of intellectual slumming, on the lines of 
H. A. L. Fisher’s Our New Religion, or even for an integrated army of argument, com- 
parable with E. R. Dodd’s ‘ Why I do not believe in Survival’ (in Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XLII) will be disappointed. But here are to be found plenty of quotations from re- 
incarnationist writers, faithful treatment of the flimsy arguments attempted, and a 
firm well-documented insistence that metempsychosis cannot possibly pretend to be 
either Christian, or compatible with Christianity. 

Some may be surprised to read (p. 135) that ‘the “‘ principle of evolution ” as 
the evolutionists themselves admit, loses ground day by day’: especially if they are 
unaware how very fundamentalist Rome is (cf. the Encyclical Humani Generis, Part 
III 35-37 ; issued in 1950). Also that ‘ all people known to History hold by unanimous 
consent the conviction that the death of man does not entail extinction of the soul, 
and that the latter survives its severance from the body ’ (p. vii) : although this account 
will certainly not fit the Israelite conceptions of nephesh (cf. e.g. Wheeler Robinson 
Religious Ideas of the Old Testament pp. 92 ff. and Pedersen Israel, pp. 99 ff., especially 
pp. 179-180). 

It is a pity that Dr. Siwek ignores difficulties over what sort of meaning, if any, is 
possessed by the doctrines he considers. Though Locke is never mentioned, a Lockean 
account of personal identity is assumed throughout : for instance where (pp. 87 ff.) 
the recollection argument in the Meno is attacked only on the two grounds that Socrates 
cheated and that anyway only a priori ‘ recollections’ were stimulated; with no 
suggestion that, even if these objections were met, still it might not be reasonable 
to accept such a proof as a proof of pre-existence, but only of paramnesia. 


ANTONY FLEW 


KANTSTUDIEN 

The periodical Kantstudien will resume regular publication early next 
year under the editorship of Professor Gottfried Martin of the University 
of Mainz. The first number will take the form of a special memorial volume 
to mark the 150th anniversary of Kant’s death; contributors include 
L. W. Beck, Jean Hyppolite, R. Kroner, H. J. Paton, G. Ryle and H. J. 
de Vleeschauwer. The yearly subscription price is 28 DM; after 1954 each 
volume will normally appear in four separate parts. Enquiries should be 
made to the publishers, Kélner Universitaitsverlag, K6ln-Weidenpesch, 
Neusserstrasse 624, or to Dr. I. Heidemann, K6ln-Braunsfeld, Hiiltzstrasse 
32, Germany. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


The policy of this periodical is to publish work of a high academic standard _ 
in philosophy, to include contributions from philosophers in any part ‘7 : 
the world, and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical literature — a 
and book reviews. While no branch of philosophical study will be exindedy 
a preference may be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political theory, ~ 
and the philosophy of art, history, and religion. The Editor will also be 
glad to receive notes on points of philosophical scholarship. ie 


In the conduct of the magazine the Editor has the co-operation of the 
philosophy professors in Scotland (J. N. Wright, St. Andrews: C. Ay 
Campbell and W. G. Maclagan, Glasgow: R. ©. Cross and D. M. MacKin- ‘ 
non, Aberdeen: J. Macmurray and A. D. Ritchie, Edinburgh) and of — 
N. Kemp Smith, ¥.8.a., formerly Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at | 
Edinburgh, and A. 8. Ferguson, formerly Professor of Logic at Aberdeen. 

The subscription price of the magazine is £1 per annum (or, in America, — 4 
$3.00) post free. Single issues may be purchased at és. or $1.00 per copy. . 
The subscription price is available only to subscribers who place their orders 
direct with the Editor. Orders placed through booksellers or agents will 
be charged at the full rate of 24s. or $4.00 per annum. Cheques, drafta, | 7 
etc., should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, Royal Bank of © 
Scotland, St. Andrews, and sent to the Editor. a : 


ia 


MSS., books for review, and all other communications, including those — 4 
from subscribers or prospective subscribers, should be addressed to the 
Editor, T. M. Knox, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. % 
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